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G  O  VE-F^N  IMC-B  OAR.D*OF-THE 
PAN  AMERICAN 
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Fuaxk  Lyon  Polk,  Actiii"  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  Chainnan  er  officio. 

AMBASSADORS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Araciiiiiie  l!i'iiul)lic. . .  .Scfinr  Tn\i\>  A.  I.i:  Hkkion.' 

Chile . Senor  Don  Beltran  Mathieu, 

oHico  Ilf  Emliassy,  Woiidward  HuildiiiK,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mexico . Sefior  Don  ftiNACio  Bonillas, 

ofliooof  Kinhassy,  1113  1  Strcot,  Washington,  D.C. 

Peru . Sefior  Dr.  I-'rancisco  Tl'dela, 

I  ilhco  of  EiohaS'V.  I'-ii'i  Col  loian  .<1  irrt .  Wa^hiimlon.  I>.C. 

ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTERS  PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Bolivia . Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon, 

Oflice  of  Legation,  1633  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C'olombia . Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  Adolfo  Urueta, 

Office  of  Legation,  1337  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cuba . Sefior  Dr.  Carlos  M.  de  Cespedes, 

Office  of  Legation,  3630  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dominican  llepublic... Sefior  Dr.  Buis  G.alv.an, 

Office  of  Legation,  "The  Champlain,"  Washington,  D.C. 

Ecuador . Sefior  Dr.  Rafael  11.  Elizalde, 

Office  of  Legation,  1006  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guatemala . Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Mendez.* 

Ilaiii . M.  CiiAUi.Ks  Moravia. 

Office  of  Legation,  U29  Rliode  Island  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras . Sefior  Don  J.  A.  Lopez  Gutierrez.' 

Nicaragua . Sefior  Don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro, 

Office  of  Legation,  3105  Sixleemh  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paraguay . Sefior  Dr.  Manuel  Gondra, 

Office'of  Legation,  3172  Wyoining  .\ venue,  Washington,  1>.  C. 

Salvador . Sefior  Dr.  Rafael  Zaldivar, 

Office  of  Legation,  1732  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Uruguay . Sefior  Dr.  Pedro  Cosio.' 

Venezuela . Sefior  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici, 

Office  of  Legation,  U06  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Wa.shington,  1).  C. 
CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES 

.\rgentine  Republic _ Sefior  Federico  M.  <iuiNTANA. 

Office  of  Emiiassy,  1806  Corcoran  Street,  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

Brazil . Senhor  .\lberti/  de  Ip.anema  Moreira, 

Office  of  EinLassy,  Southern  Huilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Giiainmala . Snfinr  Don  Fram  i.sco  S.anciiez  r..ATouR, 

Office  of  Legation,  ISIO  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Honduras . Sefior  Don  B.  (  amilio  Diaz, 

office  of  Legation,  “  The  .Noiilmniiu'rlan  !,”  Washington,  D.  C. 

Panama . Sefior  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre, 

Office  of  Legation,  2100  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I’ruguay . Sefior  Don  Hugo  V.  de  Pena, 

Office  of  Legation,  Southern  Huilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i/W 


[Costa  Hica  has  at  present  no  representative  on  the  Governing  Board. | 
'  .Absent. 


Nationiil  Parks  S«‘ 


l.ftNC.  S  PKAK,  KOCKV  MOI  XTMX  XATIOXAL  I'AHK 


I.IIIIII'S  IVak,  1  l,2."i  fcpi  lii);li,  is  I  lir  ciiininaniliiif;  fi‘alur«‘  of  I  he  I  ark,  a  pari  of  l  he  very  liacklioiie  of  Xorth  A  meric; 
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BOGOTA,  THE  ATHENS  OF 
SOUTH  AMERICA  '/  .'. 


The  name  with  whicli  Licoiiciado  don  Gonzalo  Jimenoz  do 
(^uosada  and  his  warring  liosts  ohristonod  the  Andoan 
])latoau  was  Santa  Fo.  To  that  nol)lonian  nothing  sooinod 
inoro  fitting  tlian  to  give  to  tho  land  ho  had  diseovorod  tho 
namo  of  his  hirthplaoo  -  that  olassio  Santa  Fo  foundod  upon  tho 
royal  ooniinand  of  Fordinand  and  Isaholla  opposito  tho  opulont 
Granada,  to  vox  tho  multitudo  of  horotio  Mohaininodans  who  arousod 
tho  joalousy  and  rosontinont  of  tho  Spanish  hy  thoir  fiostas  and  tour- 
noys,  tho  valor  of  thoir  sons,  tho  Moorish  hoauty  of  thoir  woinon, 
and  tho  unocjualod  roinanoo  of  thoir  arohod  windows,  stone  laoo- 
work,  and  haleonios  adornod  hy  export  goldsmiths. 

And  what  a  thrill  tho  ooiuiuistador  must  have  felt,  yet  what  homo- 
sioknoss  must  have  boon  awakened  within  him  as  ho  gazed  upon  a 
plain  watched  over  by  two  somber  hills,  so  like  that  of  his  own  land, 
with  tho  Moorish  Granada  guarding  tho  Castilian  city.  But  tho 
Valloy  of  Castles  (Valle  do  los  iUcazaros),  the  Tousaciuillo  or  recrea¬ 
tion  spot  of  Zipa  do  Bacatfl,,  its  rightful  possessor,  was  renamed  by 
tho  new  lords  in  mail  and  gorget.  Bacata  fled,  abandoning  his 
dominion,  to  die  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  never  knowing  that  after 
centuries  justice  should  bo  paid  him;  that  tho  “very  nohlo  and  loyal 
city”  should  boar  his  namo,  slightly  modified,  as  decreed  hy  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  in  1540.  On  Uecember  3,  1548,  it  was  given  a 
coat  of  arms  portraying  a  black  eagle  on  a  gold  field,  with  an  open 
pomegranate  in  each  claw,  and  bordered  hy  golden  branches  on  a 
blue  field. 

>  Kngtish  version  of  an  article  preimred  in  Spanish  hy  M.  F.  Anzoia  Sanii)er. 


CEXTRAI.  RAILWAY  STATION. 

Tills  buildinf;,  completed  in  1917,  is  one  of  the  most  modern  in  the  city,  and  indeed  rank.s  in  the  first  class  of  its  kind  in  South  .\merica. 


AVEXIDA  I)E  LA  REPUHLICA. 

The  Avenida  de  la  Repiiblica  is  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  Colombian  capital.  The  building  with  the  flagstaff  shelters  the  legation  of  the  United  States. 


EDUCATIONAL  HUILDINCS. 


At  the  left  is  seen  one  of  the  boys’  schools  which  the  municipality  of  ISu);ota  has  just  completed.  The  headquarters  of  the  School  of  I.aw,  also  recently  constructed,  are 

shown  on  the  rignt. 
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Its  first  lioutcniint  fjovi'rnor  was  llonnan  Peroz  de  Quosada, 
f)rothcr  of  tho  founder,  ami  its  first  chaplain,  Fray  Domingo  de  las 
Casas,  of  the  Dominican  order.  Following  Perez  tie  Qnesada  five 
captains  governed  in  (piiek  sneeession;  Init  as  the  ('onrt  of  Spain 
was  at  variance  with  these  governors,  in  15G4  it  was  resolved  to 
name  as  president,  invested  with  extraordinary  jatwer,  Don  Andres 
Dias  Venero  de  Leiva,  the  founder  of  the  Colombian  nationality. 
Twenty-two  governors  later  governed  at  intervals,  administrations 
now  lost  in  the  shadows  of  time,  although  among  the  group  shines 
the  name  of  the  noble  Knight  Don  Francisco  de  Borja,  nephew  of 
the  Duke  of  Gandia,  who  governed  for  23  years. 

In  the  meantime  Qnesada,  the  learned  Don  Gonzalo,  had  died, 
llis  adventurous  life  had  undermined  his  naturally  strong  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  his  death  occurred  in  the  little  city  of  Mariquita,  a  town  of 
his  own  founding,  llis  arms  and  accouterments  were  transferred 
to  Madrid,  together  with  a  volume  of  poetry  inspired  hy  his  visionary 
imagination— the  most  cherished  heritage  he  left  to  the  city  of 
Bogota,  in  which  a  school  of  writers  has  sprung  up,  noteworthy  for 
the  purity  of  the  Spanish  it  employs. 

Santa  Fe  develo])ed  rapidly.  It  became  an  intellectual  center; 
college  after  college  was  founded.  Aristotle  and  Plato,  having 
traversed  thorny  ground,  navigated  fabulous  rivers  and  ascended 
abrupt  peaks,  had  at  last  become  the  patrons  of  the  creoles  of  the 
New  World. 

The  primary  academy  (Seminario  Menor)  was  opened  in  1585;  the 
College  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1597;  and  Santo  Domingo  in  1605. 
The  first  Muisca  grammar  was  printed  hy  the  ortler  anti  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  the  president,  Francisco  de  Borja.  The  (\)llege  of  San 
Francisco  Javier  was  opened  under  the  Jesuits,  and  eager  auditors 
filled  the  lecture  haUs  devoted  to  the  mystic  philosopher  of  the 
“Suma  Teologico”  at  St.  Thomas  College.  The  influential  Rosario 
('ollege  w^as  established  by  Archbishop  Cristobal  de  Torres  in  1653. 

The  native  race  was  becoming  fewer  and  fewer  in  number.  The 
cupidity  of  the  conquistadores  and  the  thirst  for  gold  possessed  by 
many  of  the  governors  led  them  to  maltreat  and,  it  might  almost  be 
said,  to  exterminate  a  large  proportion  of  the  natives.  Intermarriage 
reduced  the  pure  aborigines  to  a  considerable  extent.  Entire  tribes 
fled  far  into  the  interior,  into  mountain  recesses  practically  impene¬ 
trable.  When  Herndn  P6rez,  the  first  captain,  sought  El  Dorado,  he 
alarmed  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  southern  sierras,  who  fled  to 
refuges  the  conquistadores  never  attained. 

In  1673  curiosity  led  the  President,  Melchor  Len&n  y  Cisneros,  to 
have  a  census  taken  of  the  city,  which  was  found  to  number  3,000 
inhabitants.  A  stream  of  sturdy  immigration  poured  in  from  Spain, 
attracted  by  the  riches  of  Santa  Fe’s  fruitful  plain  of  emerald  green 
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ASTKONOMICAL  OUSEHVATOKV 


The  institution  established  in  this  l)uildin|;  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  of  its  kin<l  on  the  eontinent,  founded  in  lSO:t 
by  the  renowned  seientist.  Don  Jos('(>leslino  Mulis,  a  leader  in  the  invest it;at  ions  eondueted  diirini;  his 
generation.  Tliis  observatory  is  one  of  tile  liigliest  in  altitude  of  Soutli  .\ineriea. 


OLDER  ASPECTS  OF  BOGOTA. 

Upper:  Appearance  of  Cuarta  Calle  dc  Floriano  .some  years  ago.  The  street  is  now  mmlernized  throughout 
most  of  its  length.  Packs  of  animals  arc  now  proHibited  to  enter  the  city  tiy  municipal  ordinances,  so 
that  the  tralhc  nowadays  is  conducted  by  mmlcrn  vehicles.  Lower:  St .  Charles  Palatr  ( Palacio  de  San 
Carlos),  formerly  the  President’s  mansion,  but  now  the  headquarters  of  the  minister  of  foreign  relations. 
To  escape  assassmation,  the  liberator  throw  himself  from  the  balcony,  upon  which  the  commemorative 
tablet  appears,  on  September  25, 1828,  when  an  attempt  was  made  lipon  his  life. 


PRIMATE  CATHEDRAL  OF  COLOMIUA,  UOCOTA. 


This  place  of  worship,  elevated  to  tlie  rank  of  Minor  Rasiliea  by  Pope  Pius  X,  was  l)e(;un  in  1572  l)y  Juan 
de  Vergara,  and  completed  in  1S2U.  It  occupies  an  entire  sicle  of  the  Plaza  dc  Rolivar,  and  in  one  of  its 
chapels  the  remains  of  Licenciado  Uouzalo  Jimenez  de  (Juesada,  the  founder  of  the  city,  are  interred. 
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and  of  a  fertility  comparable  to  only  the  lands  bordering  the  Nile 
Nobles  and  plebeians  alike  Hocked  in.  The  great  senor  himself  ar¬ 
rived  after  a  journey  full  of  almost  incredible  incidents,  in  which  he 
fraternizetl  with  the  common  people,  sharing  the  common  tlangers. 

A  political  transformation,  the  result  of  the  importance  of  New 
Granada  and  of  its  fiscal  situation,  then  took  place,  adding  pres¬ 
tige  to  the  proud  hlason  of  New  Granada — the  hud  which  w'as  to 
produce  dangerous  fruit  for  the  Spanish  Crowm.  New  Granada  w'as 
deviated  to  a  vicerojuilty  by  a  decree  of  King  Philip  V,  and  al¬ 
though  the  chimerical  attempt  of  former  years  and  his  Viceroy  ViUa- 
longa  had  failed,  in  1740  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Don  Sebastian  de  Eslava  regally  began  his  governorship, 
invested  with  the  title  of  viceroy. 

Peaceful  Santa  Fe,  accustomed  to  her  simple,  democratic  President, 
bore  the  change  in  resignation,  though  she  found  herself  involved  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  court,  and  beheld  the  viceroy  driven  through  her 
tortuous  streets,  after  his  customary  siesta,  in  a  coach  of  state  drawn 
by  mules  in  gay  trappings. 

The  period  of  the  viceroyalty  forms  a  romantic  story,  fleeting, 
like  everything  which  transpires  at  court,  involved  in  obscurity,  in 
intrigues,  in  picturestpie  romances  in  which  the  convent  cell  is  often 
the  penance  for  a  life  of  dissipation.  From  time  to  time  Santa  Fe 
was  surprised  by  good  news.  The  Viceroy  Don  Jose  Solis  Folch  de 
C’ardona,  the  terror  of  beautiful  women,  abandoned  the  viceroyalty 
and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  San  Diego,  leaving  his  chest  of 
lapis-lazuli  and  gold  to  the  poor  and  giving  his  jeweled  shoe  buckles, 
worth  a  fortune,  to  the  monastery,  and  pouring  out  his  fortune  of 
doubloons  for  charity.  The  people  commentefl  upon  this  event  in 
amazement. 

Another  viceroy,  de  Guirior,  died  suddenly  two  days  after  his 
inauguration.  The  suspicious  imagined  he  had  died  from  poisoning. 
The  tolling  of  the  bells  saddened  the  populace  and  produced  a  morbid 
effect  upon  them.  As  the  courts  had  taken  the  precaution  of  naming 
a  temporary  successor,  and  as  he  was  in  Santa  Fe  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Guirior,  he  was  accused  of  the  deed,  so  that  Archbishop 
Florez  took  the  office,  suspected  of  bearing  the  infamy  of  the  Borgias. 

Then  entered  a  viceroy  who  astonished  all.  His  consort  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  whom  Santa  Fe  had  ever  seen.  They  were 
showered  with  tournaments  and  festivals  in  their  honor;  the  courtiers 
performed  remarkable  genuflections;  regal  bouquets  vv'ere  thrown  at 
the  feet  of  the  fimt  lady  of  the  land,  and  evening  parties  at  the  palace 
became  so  freipient  as  to  give  rise  to  the  expression  “to  dance  in 
order  to  rule.” 

Finally,  when  the  viceroy,  who  was  the  proudest  of  his  ancestry, 
arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Granada  had  undergone  remarkable  changes. 


MILITARY  SCHOOL  OF  BOGOTA. 

This  edifice,  at  first  used  as  a  charities  asylum,  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Xational  Military  School  (Escuela  Militar  de  la  Repiiblica). 


PATIO  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE  lU'ILDlNC 


Tlip  post  oIIkv  was.  until  the  middle  of  the  past  century,  the  principal  cloister  of  Santo  DomiiiKO,  one  of 
tlic  ol(lest  and  largest  monasteries  of  tfie  city.  Tlie  <lepar1ments  of  tfie  post  otiice,  treasury,  commerce, 
iiidustry,  and  administration  are  all  now  fiou.sed  witliin  it. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


New  channels  had  been  opened  hv  the  continual  importuning  of 
science;  the  lecture  halls  had  sent  forth  a  scientifically  trained 
generation;  the  tempests  which  were  let  loose  in  France  had  carried 
across  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  to  Santa  Fe  the  dawn  of  a 
splendid  new  day  with  the  translation  of  The  Rights  of  Man;  every¬ 
thing  conspired  to  form  a  dark  cloud  over  the  head  of  Don  Antonio 
Amar  y  Borbon,  the  last  of  the  viceroys  and  a  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Spain,  whom  the  dawn  of  liberty  caught  unawares,  with 
his  lace  ruffle  about  his  neck  and  the  viceroyal  staff  in  his  trembling 
right  hand;  and  he  yielded  like  a  slender  reed  to  give  the  right  of  way 
to  a  true  Republic. 

Santa  Fe  of  former  years  is  so  intimately  linked  with  colonial 
history  and  with  the  war  of  independence  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
on  without  pausing  to  speak  of  Bogota,  the  intellectual  and  cultured 
capital  city,  molder  of  thought,  home  of  savants  and  thinkers,  which 
surrounded  by  a  legendary  glamour,  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  peaks  of 
Guadalupe  and  Monserrate,  whence  the  Conquistador  Jimenez  de 
Quesada  saw  the  replica  of  the  rocky  crags  of  Moorish  Granada. 

Striking  changes  have  taken  place.  Bogota,  formerly  Santa  Fe,  is 
a  metropolis  which,  while  offering  to  the  tourist  no  startling  display 
of  New  York  or  Parisian  skyscrapers,  boulevards,  or  Broadways, 
claims  attention  by  reason  of  the  gifts  with  which  nature  endowed  it. 
Spring  is  there  eternal;  the  climate  is  ideal;  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
surrounding  is  extraordinary. 

Bogota  conserves  vestiges  of  her  colonial  period.  Over  the  portals 
of  rambling  old  houses  which  have  defied  the  ages  are  to  be  seen 
coats  of  arms.  The  century-old  churches,  venerable  relics  of  the 
past,  guard  beneath  panels  of  gold  and  costly  wood  collections  of 
masterly  paintings;  Byzantine  cornices  of  arabesque  designs  abut 
the  granite  pilasters  which  support  arches,  and  under  dais  of  wrought 
gold  and  silver  the  choir  lofts  are  to  be  seen;  long  spiral  staircases, 
massive  towers,  and  belfry  spires  stand  out  against  the  clear  sky, 
just  as  they  did  centuries  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  toward  twentieth  century  build¬ 
ing  is  irresistible,  and  the  most  up-to-date  talent  is  displayed  in  the 
erection  of  luxurious  homes  or  public  buildings  in  Bogota  to-day. 

The  national  capitol,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Plaza  de 
Bolivar,  resembles  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  stone  edifices  in  South  America.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  covered  a  period  of  77  years,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  work 
upon  it  was  suspended  at  intervals  of  considerable  length  because 
of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  that  arose.  It  is  the  head- 
(juarters  for  the  minister  of  war,  supreme  court,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  the  senate,  and  the  chamber  of  representatives.  In  the 
central  patio  stands  the  statue  of  Gen,  Tomas  Cipriaiio  de  Mosquera, 


PARKS  OF  HOGOTA, 


ppor  picture:  Pond  in  tlic  Par(iue  dc  la  Indopendcncia,  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The 
Paseo  Rollvar,  which  circles  about  the  feet  of  the  mountains  Monserrat  and  Guadalupe,  be^'s  at  the 
park,  which  is  the  principal  rwreation  center  of  the  citv.  Lower  picture:  Centenary  Park  (Parque 
del  Centenario),  Only  the  central  part  of  this  new  park  is  seen.  The  bust  in  the  foreRTOund  is  of 
Antonio  Ricaurte,  the  hero  of  San  Mateo,  which  was  unveiled  in  1910  during  the  celebration  of  the 
first  eentenary  of  independenee. 

11280S— 19— Bull.  4 - 2 


STATUE  OF  THE  HERO  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  AYACUCHO. 

The  statue  of  Gen.  .Vntonio  Jose  do  Sucre,  tlie  work  of  the  Freneli  sculptor,  Verlet.is  placed  In  the  Plaza 
dc  Ayacucho,  faciiiK  the  building  formerly  oceupied  by  the  military  school.  Sucre,  one  of  the  heroic 
figures  in  South  .\merican  independence  and  first  President  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  was  born  in 
('iimaml,  Venezuela,  in  179.j. 
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a  conspicuous  figure  in  tlio  great  war  and  President  of  ('olond)ia 
during  several  periods.  The  general  himself  laid  the  fii-st  stone  of 
the  building. 

Along  the  entire  western  side  of  the  jdaza  extend  buildings  uni¬ 
formly  of  pure  French  style,  and  along  the  northern  side,  modern 
buildings  occu])ied  by  banks  and  commercial  houses;  the  eastern  side 
is  occu])ied  by  the  cathedral,  a  massive  structure,  the  towers  of  which 
rise  30  meters,  and  some  few  old  houses. 

In  the  heart  of  the  ])laza  there  is  a  small  park  which  attracts 
notice  princi])ally  l)ecause  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar  the  Liberator 
which  rises  u])on  its  marble  ])edestal  in  the  center  of  the  square, 
being  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian  sculptor,  Tenerani. 

From  the  Plaza  dc  Bolivar  the  main  thoroughfares  extend  in  every 
direction,  almost  all  ])aved  with  as])halt  and  kejit  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  by  the  munici])ality.  Calle  Heal,  the  princi])al  business  street, 
and  Florian  Street  are  the  most  bustling  of  the  city.  The  former,  a 
wide  thoroughfare,  merges  into  Ke])ublic  Avenue  (Avenida  de  la  Ke- 
piiblica),  flanked  by  modern  buildings  and  traveled  by  electric  cam. 
Colombus  Avenue  (Avenida  de  Colon)  is  interesting.  A  bronze  statue 
of  the  discoverer  at  its  head  faces  a  statue  of  Queen  IsabeUa. 

Bogota  has  commemorated  the  leaders  of  Colombian  independence 
by  naming  parts  of  the  city  after  them  and  by  erecting  statues  in 
their  honor.  A  heroic-size  monument  of  Gen.  Santander  stands  in 
the  park  bearing  his  name;  another  of  the  scientist  Caldas  in  the 
Plaza  de  las  Nieves;  still  another  of  Gen.  Antonio  Narino,  the  ])rc- 
cursor  of  independence,  in  the  Plaza  Narino;  of  the  “Gran  Mariscal 
of  Ayacucho”  in  the  Plaza  Sucre;  busts  also  have  been  jdaced  in 
various  localities  of  the  valiant  Gen.  llcrmogenes  Maza,  of  Pola 
Salavarrieta,  the  heroine  of  Graduas,  of  the  Gran  Ca])itan  Kicaurte 
and  of  the  savant  Camilo  Torres.'  Similar  homage  has  been  ])aid  to 
her  scientists,  including  her  contem])orary  sons,  Ilufino  Jose  (^uervo, 
the  noted  humanist  ami  ])hilologist,  and  to  Miguel  Antonio  Caro. 
Ceiwantes,  author  of  the  immortal  Quixote,  is  commemorated  ])y  a 
bust  in  the  Plaza  de  Es])ana. 

Among  notable  buildings  Bogota  boasts  of  the  Columbus  Theater, 
of  such  architectural  soundness  and  beauty  of  form  as  to  rank  among 
the  foremost  exam])les  of  the  ty])c  in  America.  Several  other 
theaters,  including  that  owned  by  the  munici])ality,  and  five  com¬ 
modious  motion-])icture  houses,  one  of  which  has  a  seating  ca])acity 
of  4,000,  are  ])o])uhir  amusement  jdact's.  The  Colombian  ca])ital 
has  long  ])een  the  ])atron  of  scdence:  The  astronomical  observatory. 
National  Library,  the  academies,  museums  and  universities  form  a 
grou])  of  institutions  which  maintain  the  right  of  Bogota  to  be 
considered  the  “Athens  of  the  South,”  the  name  with  which  a 
Euroj)can  scholar  christened  her. 


THE  CATARACT  OF  TEQUENDAMA. 

This  cascade  Is  a  favorite  subject  with  Colombian  bards.  Humboldt  and  other  explorers  have  Riven 
us  picturesque  de.scriptions  of  the  waterfall,  which  is  situated  13  miles  out  from  UoRotA. 


HISTOKIC’AL  MONUMENTS  OF  BOGOTA. 


Left:  Statue  of  the  Liberator,  erected  in  Independence  Park  (Parque  de  la  Independencia)  and  unveiled  during  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Republic.  The  statue, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  .\merica,  is  the  work  of  the  celebrated  French  sculptor,  Fremiet.  Right:  Monument  to  the  Martyrs  in  the  park  bearing  the  same  dedi¬ 
catory  title,  formerly  known  as  the  Huerta  de  Jaime. 
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The  observatory  owes  its  existence  to  the  efforts  of  tlie  naturalist, 
Jose  Celestino  Miitiz.  It  is  octafronal  in  form,  2,();fG  inetem  above 
sea  level;  bence,  is  one  of  the  bijjbest  of  the  worbl  and  ])ossesses  a 
valuable  set  of  instruments  for  taking  observations. 

The  Xational  Library  contains  rare  and  even  undujdicated  books, 
and,  in  aU,  the  most  comjdete  collection  of  colonial  archives. 

The  academies  were  established  by  devotees  of  science  and  art. 
The  I^anguage  Academy  recently  took  jiossession  of  a  new  building. 
The  Museum  of  Bogota  contains  objects  of  beauty  and  considerable 
historic  worth.  A  Museum  of  Natural  History  founded  by  the 
Christian  Brotherhood  (Ilermauos  Cristianos)  ])Ossesses  exhaustive 
collections. 

The  universities  happily  own  adequate  buildings.  Recently  the 
building  to  be  used  for  anatomic  lecture  halls  was  conqdeted,  equijiped 
much  like  the  corres])onding  building  of  the  University  of  Paris. 
Public  instruction  is  becoming  constantly  more  widely  diffused  and 
Bogota  is  the  center  of  secondary  schools  su})])orted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  strives  earnestly  to  fulfill 
his  trust,  and  statistics  concerning  the  nuniber  of  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  ])ublic  schools  are  an  evidence  of  the  steady  diminution  of 
illiteracy  in  Colombia. 

Among  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Government  the  Palace  of  St. 
Charles  (San  Carlos)  and  that  of  La  Carrera  should  be  })articularly 
considered.  The  former  was  the  official  residence  of  Bolivar  the 
Liberator  and  all  of  the  long  series  of  jiresidents  in  office  from  the 
birth  of  the  Republic  until  lf)0<S,  the  year  in  which  La  Carrera,  a 
magnificent  jiresidential  jialace,  was  finished.  The  St.  Charles 
Palace  was  then  set  aside  for  the  ofhee  of  the  chancellor,  and  although 
not  of  imjiosing  jiroportions,  the  severe  simplicity  and  grace  of  its 
lines  make  it  a  structure  worthy  of  governmental  ])ur])oses. 

The  city  has  a  number  of  jiarks  in  which  trojiical  flora  jiroduco 
handsome  sjiecimens.  Indejiendence  Park,  ojiened  in  1910,  is  a  bit 
of  beautiful  forest;  its  deep  green  meadows,  varied  shrubs  and  ever- 
Idooming  jdants  lend  it  an  irresistible  charm.  The  east  entrance  to 
it  is  the  head  of  the  Paseo  Bolivar,  a  jiicturesque  drive  from  which 
the  city  is  seen  impressively  reposing  upon  the  jilateau. 

An  electric  line  leaving  the  northern  ])art  of  town  links  the  city 
with  Cha{)inero,  the  Versailles  of  Bogota,  a  recreation  center  sur¬ 
rounded  by  villas  and  castles  set  in  the  midst  of  gardens.  The 
architectural  unity  or  harmony,  the  good  taste  manifested  in  the 
arrangement  of  grounds,  the  contour  of  every  country  seat,  the 
abundant  clear  water,  the  jierennial  springtime,  the  proximity  of 
the  city,  the  moderate  price  of  jirovisions,  everything,  indee|d,  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  attractiv'encss  of  the  place  as  a  recreation  spot.  At 


COURTYARD  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PALACE. 


THE  CAPITOL  OF  BOGOTA. 


This  building  is  one  of  the  most  notcwortliy  exampics  of  classic  arcliitecture  in  America.  It  was  half 
a  century  in  building  the  first  stone  having  been  laid  by  President  Tomds  Cipriano  de  Mosquera. 
The  Capitol  faces  the  Plaza  de  Bolivar,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  liberator  sculptured  by  the  Italian 
Tenerani  is  placed. 
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presoiit  many  cottages  arc  being  built  and  tho  car  line  extended  in 
that  direction. 

Bogota,  by  the  refinement  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  luxury  in 
evidence,  might  be  taken  for  a  P^uropean  city,  (’ulture  is  marked; 
foreign  news  is  received  promptly;  desirable  features  of  Paris  and 
London  are  imitated  to  stimulate  progress.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  streets,  many  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  city  can  not  he  appreciated;  nevertheless,  upon  con- 
temjdating  the  constant  progress  of  the  capital  and  its  development, 
one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Bogota  will  become  an  imperial 
city  in  the  western  world,  the  heart  of  the  plateau  which  extends  16 
leagues  from  north  to  south  and  S  from  east  to  west. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Bogota,  which  lies  under  4°  36'  north 
latitude  and  76°  34'  S"  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and 
at  2,611  meters  above  sea  level,  is  15°  C. 

'Phe  population  of  Bogota  has  quadrupled  in  half  a  century.  In 
1850  it  had  35,000  inhabitants;  to-day,  150,000.  In  1835  a  careful 
census  of  urban  property  revealed  2,720  houses,  and  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  there  are  estimated  to  he  more  than  10,000.  It  is  to  he 
noted  that  the  houses  of  Bogota  are  usually  very  roomy,  covering 
space  sullicient  to  allow  for  large  open  patios.  The  extent  of  the 
city  from  north  to  south  is  8  kilometers  and  from  east  to  west  4  kilo¬ 
meters.  In  the  outskirts  east  of  the  city  rivers  of  potable  water 
rise,  one  being  an  outlet  of  Verjon  Lake,  which  is  situated  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  3,260  meters. 

Economically  Bogota  is  on  a  sound  footing,  being  a  commercial 
and  hanking  center  of  constantly  growing  importance.  There  are 
live  banks  of  large  capital,  the  American  Mercantile  Bank  (Banco  Mer- 
cantil  Americano)  having  been  established  last  year,  and  at  present 
the  establishment  of  another  is  under  consideration.  Several  insur¬ 
ance  companies  contribute  to  the  success  of  financial  enterprises. 
Large  export  houses  have  founded  headquarters  there  and  importa¬ 
tion  is  conducted  on  rather  a  large  scale.  Foreign  credit  companies 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  an  added  factor  in  Bogota’s 
development.  Industry  also  is  being  exploited.  Thread  and  textile 
industries  compete  with  foreign  establishments  in  the  production  of 
fabrics  and  cloth.  Stock  raising  is  increasing  considerably  on  the 
j)lain,  the  strains  having  been  carefully  selected  from  stock  brought 
from  England,  and  the  wool  market  is  plentiful.  Tanneries  and  shoe 
manufactories  have  grown  up;  tobacco  is  made  into  cigarettes  which 
rival  those  of  Ilabana.  Plants  for  making  matches,  soap,  beer,  ce¬ 
ramics,  soft  drinks,  lutuors,  porcelain,  moldings,  cement  tiles,  and 
glass  are  well  equipped  with  modern  appliances  and  inventions. 

Electricity  in  all  its  phases  receives  great  attention.  'Phe  car  serv¬ 
ice  which  crosses  the  city  at  almost  all  angles  is  quite  creditable; 


STATUES  OF  BOGOTA. 

I.ett :  Statue  of  Gen.  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  ex-vice  president  of  Gran  Colombia  and  first  President  of  theJKepublic  of  New  Granada.  Bolivar  called  him  the  “  Man  of  f.aw  ” 
(Uombre  de  las  I.,eyes),  by  which  name  he  is  known  generaliy.  The  statue  is  placed  in  the  park  of  Santander.  Right:  Statue  of  .\ntonio  Narifio,  in  the  park  of  the  same  name. 
Nariflo  is  one  of  the  striking  figures  in  Colombian  history.  A  man  of  erudition  and  indomitable  will,  hr'initiated  the  movement  for  indejiendence  in  his  country,  for  which  he 
received  the  title  of  Precursor. 


BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  BOGOTA. 

Bogota's  increasing  imjiortance  as  a  commercial  center  is  jierhaps  best  indicated  by  its  constantly  growing  banking  facilities.  Two  of  the  city’s  Tinancial  in.stitutions  are  shown 
above,  the  one  on  the  left  the  home  of  the  Banco  de  Colombia,  founded  in  1875,  and  the  one  on  the  right  the  Banco  IliiKJtecario,  founded  in  1910.  There  are  three 
other  banks  in  the  city — the  Banco  de  Bogota,  founded  in  1870;  the  Banco  Central,  founded  in  19')o;  and  the  Banco  .Nfercantii  .\mericano  de  Colombia,  established 
recently. 
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scientifically  installetl  plants,  operated  by  the  innnicipahty  and  indi¬ 
viduals,  furnish  power  and  light.  Tlie  Electric  Power  ('o.  (Empresa 
de  Energia  hdectrica)  is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
The  total  capacity  of  its  dynamos  is  3,()3.")  kilowatts.  The  generators 
produce  energy  of  6,700  volts  60  periods,  which  is  transformed  and 
then  transmitted  to  Bogota  by  a  26-kilometer  aerial  line. 

Well-established  telephone  servi<‘e  connects  the  city  with  distant 
towns.  At  present  the  government  is  considering  the  erection  of 
barracks  modeled  after  European  plans.  The  project  of  changing 
the  old  Spanish  ones  for  modern  buildings  is  feasible,  since  tlie  army 
of  (’olombia  is  a  permanent  national  feature.  Tliere  are  several  lios- 
pitals  for  the  sick  and  aged,  one  orphan  asylum,  and  various  chari¬ 
table  establishments  sustained  by  tlie  municipality  or  individuals. 
Bogota  is  particularly  generous  in  public  cliarities.  An  addition  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  cemetery  just  outside  the  city.  Private 
mausoleums  in  this  cemetery  are  works  of  art  surroundi'd  by  cypress 
and  pine  trees. 

As  has  been  noted,  Bogota  is  possessed  of  many  advantages  both 
in  itself  and  in  the  varied  climates  and  temperatures  of  neighboring 
towns.  A  few  hours  from  the  city  warm  and  hot  districts  may  be 
reached  by  a  railway  which  leads  down  tlie  mountainsides.  The 
northern  jiart  of  the  countrj",  with  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Bogota, 
is  also  reached  by  a  62-kilometer  railway;  the  southern  by  a  30-kilo¬ 
meter  railway  which  passes  the  Teipiendama  Falls,  an  astonishing 
cataract.  The  jdain  to  the  west  is  jienetratcd  for  30  miles  by  a  line 
which  connects  with  the  Girardot  Railroad. 

That  Bogota  is  progressing  with  extraordinary  strides  is  evident. 
Improvements  are  being  made  daily.  At  the  centenary  of  the  battle 
of  Boyaca  this  year  the  city  will  render  tribute  to  her  forefathers  by 
inaugurating  a  wide  avenue,  bordering  a  large  part  of  her  western 
boundary,  patterned  after  a  French  model. 

Patriarchal  traditions  are  conserved  with  religious  fidelity;  hospi¬ 
tality  toward  the  foreigner  and  gallantry,  (pialities  characteristic  of 
Bogota,  unite  to  give  her  the  dignity  of  true  aristocracy.  Her  intel¬ 
lectual  power,  the  innate  intelligence  of  her  sons,  her  halls  of  science, 
and  the  pure  Gastilian  spoken  in  her  streets  have  caused  her  to  be 
called  the  Athens  of  the  continent,  the  fountain  of  science,  the  “city 
of  light.” 


DR.  OLIVEIRA  LIMA’S  IM¬ 
PRESSIONS  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

IN  the  December  number  of  the  Review  of  Law,  History  ami 
Letters  (“Revista  de  Derecho,  Historia  y  Letras”)  of  Buenos 
Aires  appeared  the  lecture,  given  in  August,  1918,  in  the  Uni- 
vemityof  La  Plata  In' Dr.  M.  de  Oliveira  Lima,  the  distinguished 
Brazilian  historian  and  diplomat,  concerning  his  professoi-ship  at 
Harvard  University.  The  Bri.i.EXix  takes  pleasure  in  repnxhicing 
below  a  free  translation  of  practically  the  entire  address,  not  alone 
because  of  the  j)restige  its  author  justly  enjoys  in  intellectual  circles 
of  the  continent,  hut  also  because  in  it  he  delineates  the  very  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  that  institution  of  higher  learning  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  oldest  and  ])erha])s  the  most  thoroughly  organized  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Oliveira  received  in  1915  the  signal  honor  of 
being  called  by  the  university  to  take  charge  of  the  recently  created 
department  of  South  American  history  and  economics,  the  first  time 
such  a  distinction  had  been  conferred  upon  an  Ibero-American. 
The  address,  entitled  “My  Professorship  at  Harvard,”  originally 
delivered  in  Sjianish,  was  substantially  as  follows: 

My  jaofcHsor.slii])  at  Harvard  was  of  six  months’  duration,  or  rather  five—  the  length 
of  time  considered  a  semester  in  the  United  States.  It  was  made  jM)ssihle  hy  the 
creation  of  a  special  chair  of  Soutli  American  history  and  jwlitic  al  economy,  to  form 
jiart  of  the  regular  curriculum,  at  the  New  Kngland  University,  the  oldest  and  most 
conservative  in  the  country.  The  founders  of  the  department  hoped  to  invite  intel¬ 
lectual  men  from  our  southern  continent  successively  to  fill  the  chair,  hut  the  great 
war  and  attendant  contingencies  prevented  carry  ing  t  he  ])roject  into  effect  as  originally 
])lanned,  so  that  since  my  term  the  department  has  been  conducted  hy  memhers  of 
the  permanent  faculty. 

However,  persons  ca))ahle  of  this  task  are  not  lacking  in  the  United  States.  I.atin 
.\merica  is  now  the  “cynosure  of  neighhoring  eyes,”  the  object  of  inejuiry  and  investi¬ 
gation  on  the  part  of  scholars  as  well  as  commercial  and  industrial  houses.  It  might 
he  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  two  mentioned  factors  in  stimulating  curiosity  unite 
to  ])roduce  a  single  effect. 

The  fact  is  that  at  Harvard  there  is  a  professor  of  undis])uted  competence  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Ihero-America— Mr.  Merriman,  the  author  of  a  scholarly  history, 
recently  published,  of  Spain  from  the  Msigothic  invasions  until  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  I.sahella.  In  Yale  Prof.  Hiram  Hingham  is  an  authority  on  Peruvian  subjects; 
at  Colombian  University  in  Xew'  York  City,  Prof.  Shepherd  has  reviewed  the  southern 
continent  in  various  phases;  at  the  State  university  in  Urbana,  Ill.,  Prof.  Robertson, 
the  biographer  of  Miranda,  is  familiar  \vith  our  historj',  especially  that  portion  of  it 
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TIIF,  Ml'SKl  M,  HAHVARD  UNIVEUSITA',  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  university  museum  contains  a  zooloaiealseetion,  known  as  t  hi' museum  of  comparative  zoology;  a  liotanical  section:  a  mineralogieal  section;  a  gcoiogieal  section;  and  an  anthropo¬ 
logical  section,  known  as  the  Peabody  Museum  of  .American  Archeology  and  Ethnology. 


SEVER  HALI,,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
Sever  Hall  is  one  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  buildings  of  Harvard  College. 
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known  as  the  period  of  independence;  at  Stanford,  Prof.  Martin  is  ])ossessed  of  an 
aecpiaintanee  etpial  to  his  vast  intellectual  curiosity  as  to  the  development  of  political 
institutions  in  New  Spain. 

In  order  not  to  unduly  extend  the  list  I  will  omit  other  names  equally  meritorious 
of  attention.  I  wish,  however,  to  refer  particularly  to  the  learned  president  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Dr.  John  ('.  Dranner.  An  eminent  geologist,  he  has 
since  1874  studied  the  geological  formation  of  Hrazil.  in  which  country'  he  traveled 
extensively,  being  so  familiar  with  the  language  as  to  have  written  a  Portuguese 
grammar.  Dr.  Branner,  more  fortunate  than  some  scientists,  has  succeeded  in  seeing 
the  National  Geographic  Society  of  the  United  States  publish  his  geological  map  of 
Brazil,  accompanied  by  his  treatise  upon  the  territory'. 

My  experience  as  a  teacher  leaves  one  of  the  most  delightful  memories  I  possess. 
Years  ago.  indeed,  before  I  had  been  superannuated  by  my  appointment  as  diplomatic 
minister,  I  had  visited  the  12  principal  universities  of  the  United  States,  giving  a 
series  of  lectures  which  were  later  compiled  in  a  volume.  However,  I  realized  that 
the  lectures  were  for  professors  rather  than  students,  who  lack  the  experience,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  collateral  information  necessary  for  an  adequate  conception  of  the  matter 
I  was  discussing.  Hence  when  I  became  a  professor  I  made  a  digest  of  a  mass  of 
literature  and  prepared  a  course  of  25  lessons  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  advanced 
I  believed  my  pupils  capable  of  comprehending.  The  result  was  pleasing.  By 
]>er.sonal  study  together  %\'ith  the  statements  of  the  profe.ssor.  the  pupils  made  extra¬ 
ordinary  progress  in  five  months,  as  was  demonstrated  by  both  the  written  examina¬ 
tions  they  took  every  month  upon  specified  sidqects  and  by  the  theses  upon  themes 
chosen  from  80  I  ))re.sented  for  individual  selection. 

It  is  the  custom  in  North  American  universities  for  the  j)rofessor  to  lecture  one  or 
two  hours  a  week  besides  conducting  the  regular  recitation  classes,  explaining  in  such 
lectures  how  the  subject  matter  should  be  understood  and  what  books  may  most 
profitably  be  read  to  furnish  side  lights. 

Since  the  student  is  allowed  to  elect  his  particular  courses  from  the  curriculum — 
that  is,  from  the  department  of  history  he  might  jirefer  Latin-American  to  that  of 
the  French  Revolution,  for  instance — it  naturally  follows  that  he  is  actually  int<‘r- 
ested  in  the  matter.  No  one  obliginl  him  to  take  the  course,  so  evidently  in  choosing 
it  he  had  a  direct  object  in  view.  Of  my  5fi  pupils,  some  were  prej)aring  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  jwofession,  intending  to  specialize  in  Latin-American  subjects;  others  expected 
to  enter  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  and  felt  the  need  of  becoming  a<‘<piainted 
with  the  history  and  j)oliticat  economy  of  the  countries  to  which  they  might  be  sent; 
still  others  hmked  forward  to  commerce  and  trade  only,  but  were  convinced  of  the 
value  of  studying  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  aspects  of  Latin  character  with  which 
they  were  to  deal;  while  others  were  to  enter  ui)on  scientific  inve.stigations,  such  as 
natural  history,  and  were  desirous  of  rounding  out  their  knowledge  of  the  field  of 
future  exploration. 

Under  such  ideal  conditions,  the  course  having  been  selected  with  a  definite  object 
in  mind,  it  is  natural  that  it  would  be  pursued  diligently  and  seriously.  At  liar, 
vard  no  other  class  of  work  is  tolerated.  During  my  professorshij)  on  two  occasions 
Ureceived  requests  for  information  about  members  of  my  class  who  were  not  making 
a  creditable  record  in  other  classes.  I  was  asked  my  opinion  concerning  tbe  reason 
for  tbeir  attitude,  whether  I  attributtnl  it  to  mental  deficiency  or  mere  indolence. 

At  the  same  time  students  take  active  interest  in  competitive  and  social  affairs. 
Their  enthusiasm  for  athletics  is  notorious;  football  is  a  veritable  institution,  not 
unlike  the  Grecian  sports.  In  the  great  amphitheater  of  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  the 
university,  facing  Baston  on  the  oppasite  side  of  the  Charles  River,  40,000  spectators 
from  alt  parts  of  the  country  flock  to  witness  the  famous  A'ale-Harvard  match. 

Besides  these  pa.stimes,  the  students  make  merry  in  their  clubs,  some  departmental , 
and  others  simply  fraternal.  For  admission  to  societies  of  the  latter  type  a  myste 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  number  of  students  at  Harvard  increases  Rradually  from  year  to  year,  and  to  accommodate  these  new 
buildings  must  be  erected.  Westmorley  Ifall  (upper)  and  Randolph  Hall  (lower)  are  two  modem 
private  dormitories. 
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AUSTIN  HALL,  HARVARD  LAW  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

The  Harvard  Law  School  was  established  in  1817,  and  is  the  oldest  ol  the  law  sehools  now  existing  in  the  United  States.  Austin  Hail,  one  of  the  two  buildings  of  the  law  school, 

was  erected  in  1883. 
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rious  burlesque  initiation  is  undergone.  Admitted  in  total  darkness,  the  neophytes, 
of  whom  is  required  the  presentation  of  a  written  thesis,  are  submitted  to  a  trial  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  cross-examination  put  in  absurd  terms,  to  all  of  which  the  candidates,  must  < 

reply  without  becoming  angry  or  confused.  I  attended  the  initiation  of  Quentin  i 

Roosevelt,  who  subsequently  met  a  tragic  death  as  a  flyer  at  the  front,  into  the  Signet  I 

Club.  At  the  time  of  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  toward  the  close  of  1915,  no  j 

one  dreamed  that  the  young  man’s  life  would  so  soon  be  forfeited. 

Professors  attend  such  frolics,  not  to  spy  upon  the  students,  but  rather  to  share  in 
the  hilarity,  without  in  any  degree  relaxing  their  authority,  prejudicing  their  influ-  j 

ence,  lessening  their  dignity,  or  causing  any  liberties  or  undue  familiarity  to  be  , 

shown  toward  them  by  the  students.  j 

I  do  not  know  how  this  system  is  regarded  at  the  University  of  the  R*o  de  la  Plata. 

In  my  country  professors  generally  consider  it  a  lack  of  sedateness,  if  not  actually  a  I 

breach  of  propriety,  to  mingle  informally  with  their  students,  although  their  aloof¬ 
ness  from  such  occasions  does  not  in  anywise  increase  the  admiration  won  by  every 
individual  member  of  the  faculty  for  what  he  is  or  for  his  erudition.  I  believe,  in 
fact,  that  respect  is  engendered  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  distance  maintained 
between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body. 

It  was  not  unusual,  after  my  class,  which  was  held  at  I  in  the  afternoon,  for  one  of 
my  pupils  to  invite  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  his  club.  I  never  refused  such  an  invi¬ 
tation,  and  we  both  profited  by  the  conversation.  lie  would  gain  supplementary 
information  on  South  America  and  I  on  the  States.  In  Ilarv^ard,  as  at  other  univer¬ 
sities,  young  people  are  accustomed  to  the  social  life,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as 
sociability — “mingling.”  Every  Saturday  the  wives  of  the  professors  give  a  tea  for 
the  students  alone,  and  at  Harvard  these  occasions  are  seldom  shared  with  young 
women,  as  in  the  West,  particularly,  where  coeducation  is  common. 

Every  Sunday  evening,  also,  the  president  and  his  wife  open  their  home  to  the 
students.  I  say  “open”  where  possibly  “used  to  open”  would  be  more  accurate, 
because  the  war  has  changed  all  phases  of  normal  student  life  and  made  it  necessary 
to  disregard  even  the  venerated  university  traditions,  with  the  departure  of  both 
students  and  faculty,  the  former  to  prepare  for  active  service  in  Europe,  the  latter 
group  to  assist  in  allied  activities. 

Another  marked  feature  of  North  American  universities  which  speaks  volumes  in 
their  favor  is  the  veneration  felt  toward  the  old  professors,  as  well  as  the  fondness 
they  themselves  demonstrate  toward  the  younger  instructors,  untainted  by  envy  of 
the  passing  generation  for  the  rising.  This  Janus-faced  devotion  is  so  cordial  that 
when  retired  professors  not  infrequently  choose  to  continue  to  live  upon  the  campus. 

Such  was  the  case  with  David  Starr  Jordan,  scientist,  pacifist,  and  president  of  Stan¬ 
ford;  with  Angel,  minister  in  China  and  president  of  Ann  Arbor;  and  Andrew  White, 
ambassador  to  Petrograd  and  Berlin  and  delegate  to  the  first  peace  conference.’ 

Andrew  WTiite  takes  the  same  interest  in  his  Cornell  University  that  he  did  while 
administering  its  affairs  before  he  was  sought  for  diplomatic  missions.  He  lives 
on  the  campus,  a  beautiful  little  city  set  apart  from  the  bustling,  sordid  city.  He 
gave  his  library  to  the  institution,  carefully  placing  it  where  it  would  be  of  most 
convenient  access,  and  he  takes  pains  to  have  the  buildings  beautified,  especially  the 
chapel,  erected  by  him,  in  which  all  cults  worship  alternately,  the  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  Jewish.  Andrew  WTiite  goes  so  far  as  to  permit  himself  pontifical  privileges; 
in  showing  me  a  window  in  which  the  most  exalted  types  of  womanly  virtue  were 
exemplified,  all  the  figures  being  of  saints  from  our  Roman  calendar  except  that  of 
Florence  Nightingale,  the  heroine  of  the  Crimean  War.  He  remarked,  “She  waa 
canonized  by  me.” 


•  Dr.  White  died  Nov.  4,  1918,  four  months  after  Dr.  Oliveira  Lima  delivered  his  address. 


HOLI-IS,  STOUGHTON,  AND  HOI.WORTHY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

These  three  ilormitones  are  among  the  oldest  buildings  at  Harvard  University  standing  in  the  historic  Harvard  College  yard.  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  John  Harvard  in 

16.10,  and  the  university  into  which  it  has  grown  has  at  present  nearly  4,000  students. 
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I  consider  North  American  universities  ideal  for  their  pedagogical  spirit.  Such 
was  the  impression  I  received  during  my  visits  to  them.  They  vary  among  them¬ 
selves,  certainly;  every  one  is  noted  for  the  college  of  which  it  makes  a  specialty: 
Princeton  excels  in  theological  training;  Cornell  is  superior  in  her  college  of  engineer¬ 
ing;  Johns  Hopkins  in  medicine;  Wisconsin  in  agriculture;  Yale  in  law;  Harvard 
in  what  was  formerly  known  as  arts.  The  feature  1  consider  ideal  of  the  institutions 
treated  collectively  is  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seek  intellectual  development, 
in  the  zeal  they  display  for  mental  actixity. 

It  is  true  that  not  all  who  are  sent  forth  from  the  American  university  are  savants. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  half  never  reach  brilliant  success.  But  though  only  a 
portion  of  the  graduates  attain  it,  the  institution  is  vindicated.  Moreover,  if  not  all 
jmpils  dedicate  themselves  with  identical  devotion  and  wholehearted  ness  to  mental 
discipline,  and  if  all  pujnls  do  not  show'  the  same  advancement,  it  may  be  said,  how'- 
ever,  that  among  the  body  of  professors  there  are  very  few  who  think  lightly  of  their 
responsibilities. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  the  professors  of  the  United  States  are  almost  never 
politicians  in  the  professional  sense  of  the  word.  They  endeavor  to  enlighten  and 
guide  public  opinion,  to  influence  public  thought  by  precept  upon  precept,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  jjrove  the  logic  of  their  judgment  and  win  prestige  for  their  theories.  In 
this  light  they  do  participate  actively  in  politics  without,  however,  becoming  involved 
in  partisanship,  although  everyone  has  his  favorite  party;  indeed,  it  would  be  im- 
j)as8ible  to  imagine  a  North  American  who  did  not  ally  himself  with  some  party. 
This  forms  part  of  his  civic  life.  He  adds  his  vote  to  the  party  in  whose  hands  he 
wishes  to  see  ])laced  controlling  power. 

By  politics  is  meant,  then,  the  nobler  and  loftier  significance  of  the  term.  The 
l)rofes8or8  are  truly  such  and  do  not  attempt  to  play  any  other  role,  as  they  devote 
their  lives  to  instruction  and  further  investigations  in  what  is  known  as  original 
research.  The  library  recently  installed  at  Harvard  University,  which  was  a  gift 
of  the  value  of  $2,000,000,  seems  to  have  been  planned  with  the  very  end  in  view 
of  facilitating  precisely  such  studies.  Every  professor  has  his  section  of  independent 
w’orks  kept  in  the  corresponding  bibliographical  division.  There  are  about  200  such 
lay  Benedictines,  who  enjoy  immediate  access  to  the  books  they  want  without  the 
intervention  of  others  Every  man  arranges  his  office  as  he  chooses.  Some  are 
luxurious,  w'ith  soft,  thick  rugs  and  ample  easy  chairs;  others  are  simple  and  austere. 
Only  one  requirement  is  made,  that  there  shall  be  no  curtain  at  the  door,  half  of 
glass,  which  closes  the  office.  In  that  manner  it  w’as  ascertained  that  one  professor 
spent  five  hours  over  a  cup  of  tea  he  had  prepared  in  his  office,  after  which  he  enjoyed 
a  voluptuous  siesta  in  the  dark,  silent  (piarters. 

A  very  desirable  custom  is  the  interchange  of  professors,  so  that  the  western  instruc¬ 
tors  give  occasional  courses  in  eastern  universities,  and  vice  versa.  This  system 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  growth  of  a  national  spirit,  tending  to  resist 
political  disintegration  and  the  social  upheaval  which  to-day  imperils  the  world. 
Some  such  method  should  be  adopted  by  all  nations  desirous  of  preserving  their 
unity  of  purpose  and  character.  By  going  from  one  university  to  another,  instilling 
the  traditions  of  a  common  past  and  demonstrating  the  identity  of  interests  in  the 
future  of  all  sections  of  the  Republic,  American  professors  are  best  serving  the  cause 
of  patriotism,  at  the  same  time  gathering  fame  among  the  intellectual  aristocracy. 

The  professor’s  renown  often  is  the  result  exclusively  of  his  intellect  alone,  and  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  the  Federal  Government  seeks  in  universities,  not 
only  for  members  of  scientific  and  administrative  commissions,  but  also  diplomatic 
representatives.  Until  a  short  time  ago  the  president  of  Cornell  was  minister  in 
Greece;  Prof.  Reinsch,  of  Wisconsin,  is  at  present  minister  in  China;  Ambassador 
Morgan,  who  for  some  time  has  been  very  successful  as  representative  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  Brazil,  was  called  from  an  assistant  professorship  at  Harvard.  The  universi- 
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TWO  VIEWS  OF  HAR¬ 
VARD  UNIV’ERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Upper  pieture:  The  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School  was 
started  as  a  branch  of  the 
university  in  17S2.  In 
1906  the  school  moved 
into  the  new  buildings 
shown  here  on  Longwood 
Avenue,  Boston.  There 
arc  five  buildings— one  for 
administrative  and  four 
for  laboratory  purposes. 
I.ower  picture:  Dormi¬ 
tories  for  members  of  the 
freshman  class  at  Harvard 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River. 
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ties,  then,  are  the  mohlers  of  scholars  whose  ideals,  untarnished  hy  the  thought  of 
“back-door  politics,”  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  training  the  political  conscience  of 
the  American  youth  and  in  preparing  him  for  citizenship. 

A  further  commendable  aspect  of  life  in  the  typical  North  American  University  is 
the  ab.sence,  or  apparent  lack  of  religious  contention.  I  say  apparent,  because, 
naturally  enough,  denominational  schools  exist  in  some  places  which  tend  to  exploit 
their  certain  cults,  though  taking  care  not  to  come  into  open  conllict  with  the  others. 
Since  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  endowed  the  University  of  Chicago  with  millions,  it  is  only 
to  he  expected  that  it  should  be  Bapti.st  in  spirit,  like  its  founder  and  patron.  Harvard 
is  essentially  reformist,  which  led  the  Catholics  of  Boston  to  create  their  own  uni¬ 
versity. 

Nevertheless,  these  universities  do  not  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  .Ml  roads 
of  the  new  world  lead  to  Washington,  as  those  of  the  old  led  to  Rome.  American 
Catholicism  is  forced  to  assume  a  militant  attitude  for  the  .simple  reason  that  it  has 
not  the  protection  of  the  state  and  it  is  surrounded  by  such  strong  competition.  -\nd 
this  rivalry  does  not  reveal  itself  in  open  hostility,  but  by  modern  appeals  to  the 
intellect  rather  than  medieval  compulsion.  Rivalry  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  beautiful  buildings,  arrangement  of  programs,  and  in  the  fitness  of  the  teaching 
staff. 

Centers  of  culture  these  universities  are,  in  the  most  intense,  widest,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  refined  sense.  In  a  large  proportion  of  educational  establishments 
boys  and  girls  receive  instruction  from  the  same  pn)fessor,  in  the  same  classroom,  and 
join  in  sets  of  tennis  and  golf.  Many  of  the  American  universities  are  located  in 
small  towns,  which  in  fact  owe  their  existence  to  their  presence,  or  at  least  are  estab¬ 
lished  at  great  distances  from  large  cities,  so  that  the  student  life  differs  widely  from 
that  in  South  .Vmerica. 

There  are  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls,  groat  houses  like  hotels,  under  a  rigid 
system,  in  which  every  student  has  his  room  or  room  and  study,  with  a  common 
dining  hall.  Every  available  room  in  such  a  dormitory  is  taken  because  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  being  the  most  independent  and  economical  system.  There  are  also 
house  clubs,  fraternities,  and  sororities,  in  which  a  score  of  students  live  together, 
electing  a  directorate,  which  delegates  the  administration  to  a  manager.  Some  of 
these  clubs  have  commodious  headcpiarters,  others  less  pretentious,  depending  upon 
the  expenditure  ujMjn  whi<‘h  the  members  of  the  organization  agree. 


T  A  T  lAT  T  T  ’AJT  A  TAT  T\  ATT  A 

Jr  JLf A  J.  1 JN  Li  jWl  AJN O  i  Al^L-# A— 
DIUM  IN  BRAZIL  V  /, 

SO  much  attention  has  deservedly  been  <;iven  to  the  important 
supplies  of  platinum  and  of  the  platinum  metals  that  have  been 
derived  from  Colombia*  that  the  deposits  existinjj  in  Brazil 
have  been  somewhat  neglected.  In  view  of  this  it  seems 
timely  to  offer  some  important  information  thereon,  communicated 
by  inv^estigators  who  have  carefully  gone  over  part  of  the  ground. 
Ihujuestionably  platinum  is  to  be  foimd  in  many  places  in  Brazil 
where  its  existence  is  still  unsuspected,  and  when  the  deposits  now 
known  and  the  others  which  will  be  discovered  later  are  systematic¬ 
ally  worked,  Brazil  will  be  able  to  contribute  largely  to  the  world’s 
stock  of  the  valuable  metal,  and  also  of  the  related  metals. 

The  occurrence  of  platinum  in  Brazil  was  already  known  in  1801, 
when  it  is  noted  by  Jose  Vierra  do  Conto.*  He  notes  the  finding  of 
the  metal  in  the  sands  of  the  Lages,  near  Conceipao,  municipality  of 
Serro  (Minas  Geraes),  and  in  the  liio  Ahaete  (Nova  Lorena  Diam- 
antina).  Doubtless  at  this  time  gold  with  palladium  was  sometimes 
mistaken  for  gold  with  a  platinum  content,  since  the  former  metal 
had  not  yet  been  determined.  It  was  only  in  1805,  anti  more  fully 
in  1809,  that  Wallaston  gave  a  more  detailed  description  of  Brazilian 
platinum,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  met  with  in 
the  sands  many  microscopic  crystals  of  zircon,  considerably  rolled, 
and  contrasting  sharply  in  structure  with  the  grains  of  platinum 
which  totally  lacked  the  characteristic  of  being  rolled. 

A  platinum  locality  in  Brazil  was  reported  as  long  ago  as  1812  by 
the  English  mineralogist,  John  Mawe,  who  traveled  in  the  interior  of 
Brazil  by  authority  of  the  prince  regent  of  Portugal. ■*  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  he  came  to  a  place  which  he  says  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  that  lie  had 
hitherto  visited.  It  was  called  Largos  (sic),  but  also  bore  the  name 

'  By  George  F.  Kunz. 

•“I’latinum  and  its  relation  to  Latin  America,”  by  George  F.  Kiinz,  Bull.  I’an  American  Union,  No¬ 
vember,  1917,  pp.  4-23. 

“  I’latinum,  The  World’s  I’resent  and  Past  Supply,”  by  George  F.  Kunz,  Mineral  Industry,  1917,  pp. 

”  Platinum,  The  World’s  Present  and  Past  Supply,”  by  George  F.  Kunz,  Mineral  Industry,  1918,  pp. 

’  “Memoria  sobre  as  minas  da  Capitania  de  Minas  Geraes,”  written  in  1801,  first  published  in  1842  in  Uio 
de  Janeiro,  see  pp.  12-15,  122. 

*  John  Mawe,  “Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  gold  and  diamond  districts  of  that 
country,  by  authority  of  the  Prim-e  Regent  of  Portugal,”  London,  1812,  pp.  157,  209. 
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ouro  liranco  (whito  “in  allusion  to  a  f^ranular  snbstanco,  not 

unliko  tjold  in  size  and  weight,  found  in  a  gold  washing  in  the  bed  of  a 
stream.  This  suhstanee,  which  has  since  proved  to  he  platina,  was 
cliscovered  many  years  ago  in  the  cascalhao  (gravel)  below  the 
vegetable  earth,  and  incumbent  on  the  solid  rock,  accomiianied  with 
gold,  and  black  oxide  of  iron.”  This  composition  induced  the  belief 
that  it  was  gold  united  with  some  other  metal,  from  which  it  could 
not  be  easily  separated.  As,  however,  the  amount  of  gold  was  small 
and  no  one  then  recognized  the  value  of  platinum,  hut  little  effort 
was  made  to  utilize  the  deposit,  which  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mawe  secured  a  specimen  of  the  substance,  and  states  that  it 
seemed  to  contain  osmium  and  iridium,  and  that  the  grains  were 
rougher  than  those  found  in  the  Province  of  ('hoco,  C'olomhia.  lie 
suggested  that  as  the  substance  was  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
known  to  he  platinum,  work  could  scarcely  he  profitably  resumed, 
“as  the  demand  for  that  article  is  at  present  so  small  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  sold  would  hardly  pay  expenses.’”  Wliat  a  tlifference  from  the 
state  of  things  at  present. 

The  ])latinum  found  in  the  Hio  Ahaete,  State  of  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil,  and  in  greater  quantity  in  its  tributaries,  is  ])ronounced  to  he 
strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  Prals,  although  the  dejiosits  of  this 
metal  from  Condado  differ  markedly  in  this  respect.  According  to 
Dr.  Eugen  Hussak  the  character  of  the  occurrence  in  the  fimt-named 
deposits  may  he  thus  formulated:’ 

1.  Richness  of  the  fine  and  heavy  sands  in  iron  minerals,  magne¬ 
tite,  chromite,  and  also  to  a  characteristic  extent  in  jierovskite. 

2.  Occurrence  of  olivine  rocks,  with  Iherzolite  and  jiicrotojior- 
])liyros,  in  the  surroundings  of  some  affluents  of  the  Rio  Ahaete, 
whicli  are  known  to  he  jdatiniferous  and  which  rise  in  the  Serra  da 
Matta  da  Corda. 

3.  Similarity  of  the  chemical  comjiosition  of  the  jdatinum,  as  well 
in  richness  in  iron,  and  thus  in  sjiecific  gravity,  as  in  magnetic  action. 

4.  Structural  similarity  of  the  platinum  grains  in  both  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  Urals  and  in  the  Rio  Ahaete.  When  they  are  larger 
than  1  millimeter  they  show  themselves  to  be  much  rolled,  while 
in  the  finest  sands  there  not  rarely  apjiear  minute  crystals,  clearly 
formed,  of  iron-jdatinum  and  osmiridium. 

5.  Finally,  a  likeness  consisting  in  the  regular  inclusions  as 
described  in  the  jdatinum  of  Nizhne  Turinsk,  of  jiarticles  of  osmi¬ 
ridium,  having  six  clearly  defined  faces,  parallel  to  the  octahedral 
faces  of  the  cubic  crystals  of  platinum. 

>  Mawc  adds  later  on  (p.  277):  “  Platina  may  lx;  obtained  in  tolerable  quantities  at  Largos,  but  the  plaee 
which  produces  it  has  been  abandoned  from  want  of  a  market.” 

>  Eugen  Hussak,  “O  Palladio  e  a  Platina  no  Brazil,”  Port,  trans.  by  Miguel  Arrojado  Ribeiro  Lisboa, 
and  Manoel  Arrojado  Ribeiro  Lisboa,  Annaes  da  Escola  de  Minas  de  Ouro  Preto,  No.  8, 190t),  pp.  181, 182. 
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An  analysis  of  a  (*oinl)in('(l  s|)ociinon  of  inaj^netic  and  nonniasnotic 
j)latinum  (the  latter  in  small  ])ro|)ortion)  gave  the  folknving  results: 

IVr  cont. 


Insoluble  rosidunni .  7.57 

Iron .  11.62 

Palladium .  Irare 

(’upper .  trace 

Metals  of  the  ])latinuni  grouji .  82.  81 


](K).  (M) 

The  s])ecific  gravity  of  this  jdatinum,  simjily  isolated  and  freed 
from  gold,  was  determined  to  he  17.5, 

The  region  whence  comes  the  ])latinum  of  Condado,  municipality  of 
Serro,  Minas  Geraes,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Itamhe  do  Serro, 
whence  flows  the  stream  Bom  Successo.  A  nugget  of  jdatinum  the 
size  of  a  nut  was  found  in  this  locality,  and  after  having  Iteen  shown 
in  the  exjtosition  of  1SS9  it  was  jdaced  in  the  museum  of  the  School 
of  Mines  of  Ouro  Prato.  The  hed  of  the  little  stream  Bom  Successo 
is  formed  of  schistose  quartz,  with  a  strong  di]);  in  some  ])laces  this 
is  traveled  by  formations  of  amphiholized  diabase,  ])recisely  as 
occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Diamantina.  The  minerals  accomjjany- 
ing  the  jdatinum  are  also  similar  to  those  of  that  diamantiferous 
region,  and  may  he  classified  as  follows : 

1.  In  the  finest  sands:  A  quantity  of  zircon,  rolled,  coloi'less,  or 
partly  j)ink;  a  great  deal  of  oligiste  and  octahodra  of  magnetite;  a 
number  of  fragments  of  black  tourmaline;  rare  fragments  of  rutile; 
and  crystals  of  monazite. 

2.  In  the  coarse  sands:  Rolled  quartz  in  quantity,  generally  large 
j)ieces;  fragments  and  aggregations  of  black  tourmaline,  the  “feijao” 
of  the  miners  of  Diamantina;  a  considerable  quantity  of  xenotime, 
as  well  ])risms  as  octahedra;  much  hematite,  ologiste,  martite,  and 
])yrite,  but  no  anastase. 

3.  Very  rarely  there  are  also  met  with  disthene,  zircon,  and 
colombite. 

In  view  of  the  perfect  conformity  of  the  occurrences  here  and  at 
Tijucal,  Dr.  Hussak  attributes  both  to  the  same  source,  emj)hasizing 
the  fact,  however,  that  in  no  case  can  we  think  of  a  ])rimary  forma¬ 
tion,  such,  for  examjde,  as  a  secretion  from  an  eruptive  basic  rock, 
rocks  with  olivine  and  gabbro,  since  the  forms  of  the  jdatinum  clearly 
indicate  that  we  have  to  do  with  some  secondary  formation.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  have  here  a  deposition  of  platinum  in  solution,  derived  from 
the  decom])osition  of  platiniferous  jiyrites,  or  of  a  combination  similar 
to  sperrylite,  minerals  originating  from  the  schistose  quartzes  of  the 
neighborhood,  or  from  the  ui)per  conglomerate  quartzes.  The  s])e- 
cific  gravity  of  the  Condado  jdatinum,  from  specimens  weighing  0.312, 
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0.2()7,  and  0.2492  gram,  is  demonstrated  to  he  IT)  to  15.70,  difFering 
notaldy  from  that  of  the  Tijucal  ])latinum.‘ 

Among  the  various  platinum  localities  of  Brazil  may  he  noted 
Gongo  Secco,  where  it  appeal’s  in  the  auriferous  jacutinga,  between 
the  itahirites;  the  llivcr  Bruscasin  in  Pernamhuco,  in  gold-hearing 
(piartz  among  crystalline  schists;  the  cast  side  of  the  E.spinhafo, 
from  Itamhe  de  Matta  Dentro  to  Itamhe  da  Serra,  wState  of  Minas 
Geraes,  in  the  diamantifcrous  cascalho;  the  Ahaete  River  and  its 
tributaries,  where  the  deposits  come  mainly  from  olivine  matrices; 
the  veins  of  primary  schist  at  Serro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Matto  Grosso  rivet’s.  State  of  Parahyha  do  Norte.^ 
The  wide  dissemination  and  the  varied  character  of  the  formations 
in  which  Brazilian  platinum  occurs  would  seem  to  preclude  the 
advisability  of  confining  the  search  for  it  to  any  one  of  a  numher  of 
possible  localities,  and  its  discovery  here  or  there  will  probably 
continue  to  he,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  dependent  upon  its  recovery 
in  the  course  of  mining  operations  for  other  deposits. 

A  numher  of  manuscripts,  charts,  and  designs  believed  to  con¬ 
tain  some  interesting  and  valuable  information  upon  the  platinum 
deposits  in  Brazil  appear  to  be  buried  either  in  the  archives  of  that 
country  or  in  those  of  Austria.  They  represent  the  result  of  years 
of  investigation  pursued  in  Brazil  hy  Virgil  von  Ilelmreichen,  an 
Austrian  mining  engineer,  who  was  occupied  in  this  region  from 
1831  to  1851,  during  which  period  he  traversed  a  wide  extent  of 
Brazilian  territory.  Ilis  long  residence  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
coincided  with  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  gold-mining  industry — 
that  of  the  exploitation  of  the  subterranean  mining  in  Gongo  wSecco, 
('ata  Branca,  Morro  Velho,  Itabira,  and  Condado — and  it  was  while 
in  the  service  of  the  English  mining  companies  that  he  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  valuable  observations  regarding  the  deposits.  The 
fact  that  most  of  these  mines  were  later  abandoned  makes  the  loss 
of  Von  Helmreichen’s  notes  especially  regrettable.  Many  of  the 
items  were  contained  in  a  correspondence  he  carried  on  with  Ilocheder, 
the  engineer  and  geologist  of  the  English  mines.  Among  the  few 
papers  by  the  Austrian  engineer  that  have  been  preserved  in  print 
are  “Reisebericht  aus  Minas  Geraes  von  6  Mai  1846,”  and  “Ueber 
das  geognostische  Vorkommen  der  Diamanten  und  ihre  Gewinnungs- 
Methoden  auf  Serra  do  Grao  Mogol.”  This  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  older  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  these  deposits. 

On  Helmreichen’s  death  Wilhelm  Heidinger,  then  president  of 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences,  caused  his  manuscripts  to  be  sent 

>  Eugen  Hussak  “O  Palladio  c  a  I’latina  no  Braiil,”  Port,  trans.  of  Miguel  Arrojado  Hiljeiro  Lisbon 
and  Manoel  Arrojado  Rilx-iro  Lisboa,  Annaos  da  Escola  de  Minas  de  Oiiro  Preto,  No.  8,  1906,  pp.  167-169. 

’  J.  C.  Oakenfull,  “  Brazil  in  1911,”  third  annual  ed.,  February,  1912,  London,  n.  d.,  p.  293. 
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to  Vienna  to  be  tleposited  in  the  aeademy.  However,  wlien,  in  1896, 
Prof.  Suess,  Ileidinger’s  sueeessor,  made  an  examination  of  them,  he 
diseovered  tliat  precisely  the  geological  portion  referring  to  Brazil 
had  disappeared,  and  he  learned  that  this  had  been  sent  to  the 
Brazilian  consul  at  Dresden  to  be  copied  out.  Shortly  after  this  the 
consul  died  and  all  trace  of  the  manuscript  has  been  lost.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  there  shouhl  still  exist  copies,  made  in  Brazil 
before  the  originals  were  sent  to  Europe,  but  all  efforts  to  find  these 
in  Brazilian  archives  have  proved  fruitless. ‘ 

The  existence  of  palladium  and  gold  in  the  granite  of  (hindonga, 
Minas  Geraes,  was  already  reported  by  W.  J.  Ilenwood,  in  1875.^ 
His  details  were  almost  exclusively  derived  from  a  manuscript  of 
V.  von  Helmreiehen,  who  had  been  active  for  many  years  in  the  mines 
of  Minas  Geraes.  He  noted  that  in  the  granite  of  Candonga  there 
were  disseminated  spamely  grains  of  gold  in  a  mi.xture  of  quartzite, 
feldspar,  and  magnetite.  At  times  the  auriferous  rock  entirely  lost 
its  granitic  character,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  the  quartz  and  the 
predominance  of  the  magnetite.  The  particles  of  gold  were  irregu¬ 
larly  distributed  and  formed  an  alloy  containing  from  5  to  8  per  cent 
of  palladium,  the  color  being  a  yellow  so  light  as  to  make  the  metal  in 
some  cases  resemble  native  silver. 

From  these  and  other  data  furnished  by  Von  Helmreiehen,  Dr. 
Hussak  reaches  the  following  conclusions:  ^ 

1.  That  the  auriferous  rock  of  Gandonga  forms  deposits  included 
in  the  itabirite  which  j)lays  an  imjiortant  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
Serra  of  the  same  name. 

2.  That  these  itabirites,  as  well  as  the  auriferous  deposits,  are 
traversed  by  granitic  veins,  certainly  outcrops  of  recent  granite, 
which  e.xists  in  the  depths.  Von  Helmreiehen  states  that  granite 
was  here  observed  even  above  the  itabirite. 

3.  The  gold  was  unequally  distributed,  sometimes  appearing  con¬ 
centrated  in  clumps  in  a  rock  characterized  by  a  yellow  silicate 
(gehlenitc);  sometimes,  however,  this  is  lacking  in  gold. 

4.  That  the  gold  of  this  deposit,  as  in  all  the  deposits  of  the 
jacutinga  of  itabirites  in  Brazil,  is  marked  by  its  relatively  high- 
jialladium  content.® 

In  the  Morro  Velho  mine  at  Villa  Nova  de  Lima,  Minas  Geraes, 
Brazil,  said  to  be  the  greatest  gold  producer  in  the  State,  there  are 
many  occurrences  of  what  is  locally  called  ouro  bianco  (white  gold), 
which  consists  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium.  Although  this  is 

>  1’refat‘c  of  Miguel  Arrojado  Uil)ciro  Lisl>6a  to  E.  Ilussak’s  “O  Palladio  e  a  I'latina  no  Brazil,”  Annaes 
da  Eseola  de  Minas  de  Ouro  Preto,  No.  8,  1901),  pp.  79-84. 

s  “Observations  on  metalliferous  deposits,”  Penzanee,  1871,  vol.  1,  p.  175. 

*  Eugen  Ilussak,  “O  Palladio  c  a  I’latina  no  Brazil,”  Port,  trans.  by  Miguel  A.  R.  Lisb6a  and  Manoel 
A.  R.  LisMa,  Aiuiaes  da  Eseola  de  Minas  de  Ouro  Preto,  No.  8,  1906,  pp.  99-103. 
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met  with  in  many  places  it  is  nowhere  found  in  abundance.  This 
mine  is  operated  in  a  vein  in  the  Piracicaha  schist.* 

An  altogether  exceptional  example  of  a  platinum  nugget  was  found 
in  the  Approuague  River,  French  Guiana.  An  analysis  of  it  by 
A.  Daumer  ^  gave  platinum,  41.96;  gold,  18.18;  silver,  18. .39;  and 
copper,  20.56  per  cent. 

Although  the  gold  used  in  making  the  following  imitation  coins 
scarcely  came  from  Brazilian  mines,  their  existence  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest. 

Counterfeit  Ihiited  States  gold  coins  struck  (never  cast)  in 
platinum,  which  was  then  plated  with  gold,  have  turned  up  at  the 
Philadelphia  mint  from  time  to  time.  In  some  cases  there  was  a 
small  admixture  of  silver  in  the  platinum,  as  this  small  quantity  of 
silver  would  not  reduce  the  weight  unduly.  The  vicissitudes  of  metal 
values  are  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Eckfeldt,  assayer  at 
the  mint,  who  last  year  sold  a  number  of  counterfeit  eagles  and  half 
eagles  he  had  collected  in  past  years  at  a  large  profit.  These  pieces, 
dated  in  1850,  were  of  platinum  gilded.  That  such  pieces  are  still  at 
large,  though  very  rare,  is  proven  by  the  recent  detection,  among 
the  uncurrent  gold  coins  sent  in  for  recoinage  to  the  Philadelphia 
mint,  of  a  half  eagle  counterfeit  in  gilded  platinum,  dated  in  the 
sixties.  This  piece  reached  Philadelidiia  from  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
treasury  and  had  circidated  for  some  years  without  detection.  Of 
course  it  could  now  be  sold  for  several  times  the  value  of  the  genuine 
gold  coin.® 

That  this  adulteration  of  the  I’^nited  States  gold  coinage  with 
platinum  was  practiced  in  1850  suggests  that  the  platinum  may  have 
been  found  in  connection  with  the  gold-mining  operations  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Oregon.  As  the  less  valuable  metal  it  may  often  have 
been  thrown  away  by  the  miners  who  secured  it  or  was  sold  very 
cheaply.  The  silver  in  these  spurious  coins  may,  of  course,  have 
been  an  impurity.  However,  silver  was  both  cheaper  and  of  lighter 
weight  than  platinum,  and  the  admixture  would  bring  down  the 
weight  of  the  composition  to  a  close  parity  with  that  of  gold. 

>  E.  C.  Herder  and  R.  T.  Chamberlain,  “The  Oeology  of  Central  Minas  (Jeraes,  Hrazil;”  reprinted  for 
private  circulation  from  “The  Journal  of  Oeology, ”  Vol.  XXIII,  pt.  II,  No.  5,  July-August,  1915,  p.  412. 

»  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  Acad(?mie  des  Sciences,  vol.  52,  IStil,  p.  682. 

»  Communicated  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Comparette,  of  the  I’hiladelphia  mint,  in  letter  dated  May 
31,  1917. 
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Samples. — A  snlosnmn  in  Latin  America  should  carry  a  broader 
and  more  complete  line  of  samples  than  is  ordinarily  found  necessary 
in  the  Ihiited  States.  The  Latin  American  merchant  does  not  like 
to  buy  without  seeing  the  exact  thing  he  is  buying.  He  hesitates  to 
accept  the  statement  of  the  salesman,  when  the  exact  sample  is 
not  satisfactory,  that  something  a  little  better  at  a  higher  price,  or 
even  something  at  a  lower  price,  varying  in  this  or  that  detail  from 
the  sample  can  he  furnished.  He  wants  to  sec  samples  of  the  full 
line  of  goods  offered.  He  does  not  like  to  buy  from  photographic 
or  other  picture  representations.  In  many  cases  he  refuses  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such.  There  are  exceptions,  hut  the  above 
statements  arc  true  in  the  majority  of  cases.  In  making  up  a  line 
of  samples  one  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  Latin  American  buyer 
wants  to  see  a  sample  of  everything  it  is  proposed  to  offer  him,  and 
if  it  he  possible  within  reason  to  meet  this  view  it  should  he  met. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  and  representations  must  he  used 
more  care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  photographs 
and  models.  There  shoidd  he  more  of  them  and  more  in  detail,  and 
on  a  larger  scale.  In  machinery  and  large  tools  especially  there 
should  be  fuller  printed  specifications. 

In  what  is  said  it  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  essential  difference  in  the  relation  of  samples  to  selling  between 
the  Lhiited  States  and  Latin  America.  Good  practice  here  is  good 
practice  there.  But  there  are  modifications  due  to  distance  from 
the  supply  market  and  unfamiliarity  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser 
with  that  market  which  must  he  considered.  It  is  chiefly  for  this 
reason  that  the  line  of  samples  must  be  more  complete.  The  case  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  New  York  salesman  accustomed  to  traveling 
the  Coimecticut  circuit  being  called  to  go  to  Colorado.  The  Colorado 
merchant,  it  is  assumed,  knows  the  Chicago  supply  market,  styles, 
shapes,  finish,  etc.,  and  does  not  know  the  New  York  market  quite 
as  well.  The  New  York  salesman  must  show  his  New  York  goods 
to  the  Colorado  merchant  to  an  extent  he  does  not  have  to  show  the 
same  goods  to  a  Connecticut  merchant.  So  the  same  salesman  when 
he  goes  to  Kio  or  to  Buenos  Aires  miist  show  the  merchant  there 
even  more  fully  than  he  shows  the  man  in  Coloratlo,  for  in  all  proh- 
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ability  that  mcnihaiit  is  accustomed  to  handling  British,  French, 
or  German  goods.  Understand  the  buyer  does  not  expect  the  goods 
to  be  the  same  as  the  European  goods  he  has  been  hamlling,  nor  is 
there  any  need  that  they  should  he,  but  he  wants  to  know  what  are 
the  diflerences  or  what  arc  the  identities  as  the  case  may  be.  Difl’er- 
ences  may  present  advantages  to  him  as  great  or  even  greater  than 
identities,  but  he  wants  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  they  are. 
With  time  and  better  developed  connections  between  buyers  and 
sellers  the  need  for  large  assortments  of  samples  becomes  less; 
although  the  new  buyer  will  always  demand  the  sample  and  the  old 
buyer  will  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  new  thing.  Scarcely  anyone 
reaches  the  point  of  being  entirely  satisfied  with  a  picture  or  a  de¬ 
scription  of  something  he  has  not  seen  and  touched. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  these  considerations  have  weight  in  the 
Ihiited  States  in  the  domestic  trade.  The  difference  is  one  of  degree. 
Although  the  sample  is  more  often  needed  in  Latin  American  than 
in  the  domestic  trade,  the  new  exporter  nearly  always  seems  disposed 
to  take  the  contrary  view.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  carrying  of  samples  in  Latin  America  is 
always  a  bothersome  and  sometimes  an  expensive  matter.  On  this 
account  one  more  or  less  naturally  seeks  to  limit  the  line,  the  bulk, 
and  the  weight  of  samples.  This  inclination  can  not  be  safely 
followed. 

Customs  difficulties  uith  samples. — One  hesitates  to  wz'ite  anything 
on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties  that  the  salesman  encounters  in 
Latin  America  in  entering  and  clearing  samples  through  the  customs¬ 
houses,  for  nothing  that  can  be  said  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  value 
to  the  man  who  for  the  first  time  has  to  encounter  these  difficulties. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  he  will  find  the  trouble  to  be  something 
different  from  what  he  has  been  told  or  is  here  told  to  expect.  How¬ 
ever,  many  years’  observation  of  Latin  American  customhouse 
methods  and  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
practices  warrants  the  writer  in  saying  that  almost  every  difficulty 
the  salesman  may  expect  to  encounter  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  disposition  of  customs  officials  to  treat  samples  as  ordinary 
imports.  To  be  called  on  to  pay  regular  duties  in  each  country, 
when  one  contemplates  using  the  samples  for  five  or  six  countries, 
or  after  having  entered  the  samples  at  one  port  to  find  that  reshipment 
to  another  port  in  the  same  country  entails  a  new  entry  and  clearance, 
or  to  be  threatened  with  fines  and  forfeitures  because  the  entry  is 
irregular  (it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  such  entries  regular),  pre¬ 
sents  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  salesman.  Whether  or  not  he  is 
able  to  avoid  the  demands  or  able  to  circumvent  the  difficulty  if  it 
be  something  else,  depends  upon  his  own  skill  and  temperament,  for 
there  are  no  rules  or  formulas  to  be  followed.  The  occasion  makes 
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its  own  rule.  He  must  keep  his  temper,  not  try  to  “bluff,”  not 
argue,  answer  all  questions  frankly,  whether  he  sees  they  have  any 
hearing  on  the  matter  or  not,  and  above  all  keep  to  the  job.  Eaeh 
of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  has  more  or  less  comprehensive 
laws  and  regulations  <lifferentiating  samples  from  ordinary  imports, 
hut  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  any  digest  or  brief  of  these  laws 
is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  a  new  man.  The  regulations  themselves 
admit  of  laxity  and  even  greater  laxity  exists.  The  experienced 
salesman  scarcely  ever  cites  a  customs  law  or  regulation  in  his  favor 
or  answers  directly  the  citation  against  him.  What  he  does  is  to  try 
to  show  his  own  good  faith,  and  particularly  that  he  has  no  purpose 
of  selling  his  samples,  but  intends  to  take  them  away  with  him. 

The  truth  is  that  the  customs  official  and  the  salesman  are  looking 
at  the  matter  from  different  angles.  The  laws  are  devised  to  meet  a 
particular  condition,  and  if  the  customs  official  believes  that  condi¬ 
tion  exists  he  is  going  to  apply  these  laws  to  the  exaction  of  the  last 
farthing.  But  if,  on  the  contrary',  the  official  believes  that  condition 
does  not  exist,  the  salesman  will  be  surprised  with  what  liberality  his 
samples  are  treated.  The  writer  on  numerous  occasions  has  seen 
samples  enough  to  stock  a  store  admitted  free  without  any  difficulty 
whatever. 

The  writer  believes  that  if  it  be  possible  to  be  of  any  assistance 
to  a  new  man  it  is  only  by  pointing  out  to  him  what  is  in  the  Latin 
American  customs  official  mind  and  what  the  condition  is  that  this 
official  is  trying  to  meet.  If  the  salesman  understands  this  other 
point  of  view  and  adjusts  himself  to  it,  is  honestly  what  he  pretends 
to  be,  and  does  not  display  bumptiousness,  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  that  he  wUl  have  less  trouble  with  his  samples  in  any  Latin 
American  country  than  in  any  European  country.  But  he  must 
understand  and  be  sympathetic  to  the  point  of  view. 

Primarily  it  is  historictd  and  regional.  The  Latin  American  official 
looks  at  every  traveling  salesman  as  being  more  or  less  a  peddler  or 
packman,  ami  so  he  was  originally  ami  so  he  is  yet  in  a  large  part  of 
the  world.  We  iii  the  Ihiited  States  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact, 
because  here  traveling  salesmen  (drummers)  and  peddlers  may  be 
sharply  differentiated.  Elsewhere  they  can  not  be,  not  even  in 
England,  where  the  peddler  and  the  drummer  (Anglice,  bagman) 
shade  one  into  the  other  and  are  often  the  same  man.  Most  bagmen 
expect  to  sell  their  samples,  their  employers  keeping  them  supplied 
with  a  constant  flow  of  samples  to  meet  this  demand.  Meanwhile 
the  same  bagman,  like  the  American  drummer,  takes  orders  for  <lirect 
ilelivery  from  his  employer  to  customer.  According  to  the  trade 
and  the  corresponding  weight  and  bulk  of  the  samples  the  English 
bagman  may  bo  peddler  or  dnimmer  or  both.  More  than  in  England 
is  this  true  in  France  and  Germany,  while  in  southern  Europe  it  is 
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scarcely  worth  while  to  try  to  differontiate  the  peddler  from  the 
drummer;  they  are  all  one  wherever  it  is  practical  to  carry  samples 
at  all.  Latin  America  is  overrun  with  peddler-salesmen — Spaniards, 
Germans,  French,  Italians,  English,  but  especially  Syrians.  These 
men  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  getting  their  goods  through  the 
customhouses  without  paying  duties.  Latin  American  customs 
officials  and  Latin  American  lawmakers  have  had  a  century’s  expe¬ 
rience  with  this  kind  of  salesmen  and  are  not  quick  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  other  kind.  Officials  and  lawmakers  do  not  recognize 
that  trade  customs  in  the  Ignited  States  are  so  different  from  those 
of  aU  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  salesman  by  samples  may  not  be 
at  times  a  salesman  of  samples. 

Although  in  what  has  been  said  above  the  assumption  is  made  that 
there  is  this  clear-cut  difference  between  the  American  drummer  and 
the  European  bagman,  the  writer  by  no  means  bolds  to  such  a  belief. 
The  assumption  is  made  in  order  that  the  salesman  who  in  reality 
has  no  intention  whatever  of  selling  his  samples,  and  who  is  inclined 
to  resent  any  such  suggestion,  may  see  the  other  side  of  the  matter  and 
therefore  be  the  better  able  to  refrain  from  showing  resentment  or 
impatience  toward  the  official  who  at  the  best  has  a  difficult  problem 
to  handle.  He  should  remember  that  every  Latin  American  custom¬ 
house  is  defrauded  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  by  allowing  free 
clearance  to  samples  which  never  leave  the  country  but  wbich  enter 
the  customary  channels  of  trade,  and  which  in  justice  should  pay 
duties  and  be  otherwise  treated  as  ordinary  imports. 

Qualities. — The  impression  is  abroad  that  Latin  America  is  a  buyer 
of  cheap  goods;  that  it  buys  the  low-priced  and  consequently  low- 
quality  thing,  cheap  clothing,  cheap  tools,  cheap  furniture,  cheap 
everything.  This  is  not  true  and  could  not  be  true,  as  all  inter¬ 
national  traders  will  recognize,  unless  Latin  America  was  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  general  rule  controlling  imports  as  applicable  to  non¬ 
manufacturing  countries.  This  rule  operates  in  all  such  countries 
against  the  low-priced  and  in  favor  of  the  high-priced  commodities. 
Instead  of  Latin  America  being  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  it  is 
one  of  its  best  exponents. 

Some  who  have  recognized  the  fact  have  failed  to  see  the  reason 
why  Latin  America  does  not  buy  cheap  qualities.  It  is  not  that 
Latin  Americans  in  any  marked  degree  love  fine  feathers  more  than 
other  folks,  or  that  they  are  more  inclined  toward  practicing  the 
higher  economy  of  buying  the  good  and  serviceable  rather  than  the 
cheap  and  unserviceable.  It  is  that  Latin  Americans  nev’er  get  the 
chance  to  buy  cheap  goods  at  the  comparative  cheap  price.  They 
never  will  get  this  chance  until  the  countries  themselves  develop 
manufacture  on  a  scale  comparable  to  that  of  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany,  and  then  they  will  produce  their  own.  Cheap 
112808— 19— Bull.  4 - 4 
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{joods  arc  ordinarily  for  sale  only  in  the  eountries  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  the  farther  away  one 
gets  from  the  ]>oint  of  manufacture  the  more  the  price  lines  of  the  good 
and  of  the  poor  quality  converge  to  the  same  point.  Every  added  cost 
from  the  factory  door  to  the  consumer  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
for  the  SI  article  as  it  is  for  the  S5  article.  The  price  relation  of  5  to 
1  at  the  beginning  becomes  4  to  1,  3  to  1,  2  to  1,  and  finally  but  little 
more  than  1  to  1,  as  the  two  articles  travel  alongside  accumulating 
at  every  step  each  the  same  load  of  added  cost  to  the  man  in  Central 
Asia  or  the  highlands  of  Bolivia.  This  man  has  not  the  choice  that  the 
man  at  the  point  of  production  has  of  saving  80  per  cent  on  the  price  by 
accepting  the  low  quality.  His  saving,  even  in  such  an  extreme  case 
as  SI  and  S5,  may  be  only  20  per  cent,  and  between  the  S3  and  the 
S5  articles  may  he  only  5  or  10  per  cent.  Countries  as  a  rule  import 
only  luxuries  and  things  they  can  not  do  without.  Imported  goods 
are  high  priced  and  high  price  acts  as  a  constant  drag  toward  high 
quality.  Imports  in  Latin  America  as  elsewhere  are  luxuries  or  things 
that  Latin  America  must  have. 

We  have  said  that  the  added  costs  from  the  factory  to  the  consumer 
are  approximately  the  same  for  the  low'  priced  as  for  the  high  priced. 
The  only  price  advantage  is  that  gained  at  the  beginning  (and  per¬ 
haps  insurance  costs).  The  price  advantage  is,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
stantly  diminishing  quantity,  while  the  quality  advantage  is  a 
constantl}'  increasing  quantity.  Customs  tariffs,  contrary  to  w'hat 
many  Americans  familiar  with  the  operation  of  ad  valorem  tariffs 
only  might  think  are  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Latin 
American  tariff  rates  pull  in  the  same  direction  as  transportation 
rates,  i.  e.  to  favor  high  quality  and  high  ])rice  as  against  low- 
quality  and  low  j)rice.  It  is  natural  to  expect  under  the  United 
States  tariff  that  a  S5  article  will  pay  five,  or  even  more  than  tive, 
times  as  much  duty  as  a  SI  article,  and  such  is  the  general  rule  in 
the  United  States  and  in  a  limited  number  of  other  countries.  But 
not  so  in  Latin  America.  Latin  American  tariffs  with  very  few' 
exceptions  are  specific — so  much  per  w'eight,  per  number,  or  per 
volume,  and  not  so  much  ])er  value.  Even  in  Latin  America  w-hen 
the  tariff  is  per  value  (ad  valorem)  according  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  it  is  not  such  in  reality.  For  example,  in  Argentina  pianos  are 
in  three  classes — grand,  hahy  grand,  and  upright — and  in  its  class 
every  piano  paj's  the  same  duty.  The  law'  says  the  duty  is  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  (there  are  some  additionals),  hut  this  duty  is  com¬ 
puted  on  a  iixed  valuation  of  500  pesos  for  grand,  300  pesos  for 
baby  grand,  and  150  pesos  for  upright  pianos.  In  reality  pianos  pay 
a  specific  duty  according  to  their  shape  in  three  classes  and  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  value. 

The  a2>plicatiou  of  all  of  this  is  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  send  iioor 
quality  to  Latin  America.  Even  where  it  is  possible  to  build  up  a 
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business  in  low  qualities,  as  it  often  is  where  the  article  is  a  new  one 
and  thei’e  is  no  competition,  it  is  not  good  business  because  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  unsafe.  Later  the  better  article  comes  into  the  market  and 
then  for  reasons  given  above  the  jioor  quality  has  no  standing. 

^Veights  and  measures. — In  all  the  Latin  American  countries  the 
metric  system  of  measures  is  the  only  S3'stem  in  general  use  and  the 
only  one  known  to  the  great  majority'  of  people.  Most  importers, 
especially'  those  importing  from  England  and  the  United  States,  know 
k^ngli.sh  measures  of  w'cight  and  length,  and  among  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  more  particularly  among  the  less  educated  classes,  there  is 
some  acquaintance  with  a  few  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  measures, 
at  least  hj'  name.  These  arc  for  the  most  part  measures  of  land  areas 
and  volume  measures  of  agricidtural  produce.  But  old  measures, 
in  Latin  America  or  elsewhere,  may  be  loft  entirely  out  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  foreign  trade.  Modern  manufacture  post¬ 
dates  the  introduction  of  metric  measures,  so  that  to-daj'  all  foreign 
trade  in  wliich  measure  is  an  essential  or  even  a  ponderable  factor, 
no  matter  where  or  what  that  trade  he,  is  based  upon  production  and 
manufacture  conforming  to  one  of  two  scales — viz,  English  or  metric. 
Latin  America,  along  with  France,  Germany',  Italy,  and  about  all  of 
continental  Europe,  has  the  metric,  and  the  United  States,  with  Great 
Britain  and  most  of  the  English  colonies  and  dependencies,  has  the 
English  scale.  The  word  English  is  of  course  used  in  its  historical 
and  not  in  its  geographical  sense,  since  in  volume  measures,  quarts, 
bushels  and  their  derivatives,  England  and  the  Ihiited  States  have 
different  scales,  and  the  United  States  has  a  whole  series  of  weight- 
volume  measures  (so  many'  pounds  for  a  bushel  of  this,  or  so  many  for 
a  i)arrel  of  that)  and  box,  bale,  crate,  and  other  volume  measures 
nt)t  used  in  England.  So  in  England  there  are  measures  not  used 
in  the  Ignited  States.  In  reality  England,  the  United  States,  and 
the  British  colonies  and  dependencies  are  quite  far  apart  in  their 
measure  sy'stems,  which  as  a  whole  are  less  sy'stems  than  masses  of  in¬ 
congruous  and  unrelateil  crudities  derived  from  old  Saxon,  Venetian, 
and  Byzantine  sources  (with  an  origin  no  doubt  further  back  in 
Greece,  Assyria,  or  Egy'pt),upon  which  in  the  United  States  have  lieen 
grafted  special  absurdities.  Nevertheless  for  England,  most  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  I^niteil  States  measures  of  length  and  weight 
being  the  same  or  rather  having  the  same  bases,  and  weight  and  length 
being  the  most  essential  measure  factors  in  manufacture  and  trade, 
it  is  quite  feasible  to  speak  of  English  measures  as  one  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  metric  measures. 

The  Latin  American  countries  are  not  manufacturing  countries, 
and  this  fact  lies  at  the  root  of  whatever  confusion  there  may  be  in 
their  international  trade  with  respect  to  measures,  since  it  permits 
the  foreign  manufacturer  to  dictate  to  a  degree  the  kind  of  measure. 
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In  a  country,  itself  manufacturing  and  also  importing,  this  is  not 
true  of  any  kind  of  imjiorted  goods,  the  like  of  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  country.  If  foreign  manufacturers  send  their  products  to 
such  a  country  they  must  send  them  in  the  measures  used  by  the 
country  itself  in  manufacturing.  Thus  England  sends  manufactures 
to  France,  (lermany,  Italy,  etc.,  conforming  to  the  metric  scale,  and 
these  countries  send  goods  to  the  English  measure  countries  con¬ 
forming  to  the  English  scale.  These  are  old  and  well-understood  prac¬ 
tices  which  can  not  ordinarily  he  disregarded.  It  is  only  when  a 
country  has  a  monopoly  in  manufacture  that  it  can  afford  to  disregard 
the  customs  of  those  who  buy  its  goods,  or  where  the  measure  itself 
is  a  factor  of  no  real  consequence,  as  in  bulk  goods,  coal,  pig  iron, 
wheat,  and  the  like,  or  such  manufactures  as  watches,  clocks,  axes, 
shovels,  sj)a<les,  where  the  completed  article  has  little  or  no  measure 
relation  to  its  use  or  to  any  other  and  complemental  article.  But 
the  Latin  American  countries  wiUy-niUy  must  take  what  is  offered. 
'Phere  is  little  or  no  domestic  jiroduction  such  as  there  is  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  or  the  Ignited  States  to  exert  a  compelling 
pressure  in  forcing  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  a  use  of  the  domestic 
system. 

Latin  America  has  its  own  measure  system,  which  is  metric,  but  it 
has  no  large  manufacturing  industry  to  act  as  an  exponent  to  this 
system.  The  only  pressure  that  can  be  brought  effectively  to  bear 
upon  the  American  and  English  manufacturer  to  force  the  use  of  the 
metric  system  in  exports  to  I^atin  America  is  competition  with 
French,  German,  and  Italian  rivals  who  use  the  same  system  as  the 
Latin  American  does.  The  jiressure  is  in  the  choice  the  Latin 
American  has  between  the  thing  he  knows  and  is  accustomed  to  use 
and  the  thing  he  knows  but  little  and  is  not  accustomed  to  use. 
Whenever  in  fact  such  a  choice  exists  naturally  English  measured 
goods  suffer  a  handicap,  provided  always  that  they  be  of  a  kind  where 
measure  is  of  consequence.  But  in  I^atin  America  there  is  not  always 
such  a  choice,  hbigland  to  a  slight  degree,  but  the  ITnited  States  to 
a  very  much  larger,  has  had  a  monopoly  in  certain  Latin  American 
imports.  Some  of  these  imports  are  of  goods  where  measure  is  of 
no  consequence  in  selling,  but  some  are  of  goods  where  measure  is 
important.  In  this  last  class  other  basic  factors  of  international 
trade  such  as  control  of  supply  of  raw  material,  greater  efficiency  of 
manufacture,  and  of  selling  priority  in  the  market,  better  transporta¬ 
tion  or  financial  connections,  have  overweighed  the  handicap  of  meas¬ 
ure  and  created  a  monopoly  in  spite  of  the  handicap.  But  the  measure 
handicap  is  always  there,  even  when  the  monopoly  seems  the  most 
firmly  established,  and  like  a  well-tempered  coiled  spring  lies  in  wait 
to  exert  a  full  influence  whenever  the  pressure  of  the  other  factors  is 
released  or  becomes  less.  It  is  not  safe  to  build  too  confidently  upon 
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the  fact  that  Latin  America  has  always  taken  certain  kinds  of  English 
measured  goods  without  protest.  It  may  he  that  lAitin  America 
may  in  the  future  itself  manufacture  such  kinds  of  goods;  and  if  so,  it 
will  assuredly  use  metric  measures;  or  it  may  he  that  (iermany, 
France,  Belgium,  or  Italy  may  acquire  greater  efficiency  or  secure  a 
better  supply  of  raw  material  and  enter  the  field;  if  so,  the  spring 
wiU  uncoil. 

The  significance  of  measure  to  the  purchaser  and  user  is  (juite  a 
different  thing  from  its  significance  to  the  manufacturer.  Because 
this  is  true  it  is  possible  most  often  to  readjust  the  measure  from  the 
manufacturer’s  to  the  user’s  standard.  We  may  differentiate  a 
number  of  classes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer  and  a 
number  of  different  ones  from  the  standpoint  of  the  user.  From  the 
manufacturer’s  standpoint ; 

A.  Includes  those  products  which  are  dependent  for  their  measure 
upon  costly  patterns,  molds,  forms,  and  tools,  which  can  not  be 
adjusteil  or  altered  for  measure.  In  other  words,  measured  products 
resultant  from  tool  ecjuipment  where  the  manufacturer  can  not 
change  the  measure  of  the  product  except  by  scrapping  the  ecpiip- 
ment  and  providing  new  equipment. 

B.  Includes  products  which  are  dependent  as  above,  but  where 
the  equipment  is  not  costly,  or,  if  so,  can  be  adjusted  to  measure 
without  serious  added  cost  or  loss  of  time. 

C.  Includes  products  which  are  not  dependent  for  their  exact 
measure  (at  least  in  no  large  degree)  upon  the  equipment  but  upon 
the  woi'kman  or  upon  plans  and  specifications. 

D.  Includes  products  which  are  dependent  for  their  measure  upon 
the  container  used. 

E.  Includes  products  where  there  is  no  exact  measure  in  manu¬ 
facture,  the  measure  being  mainly  quantity  as  viewed  by  the  ship¬ 
ping  clerk. 

The  above  five  classes  shade  more  or  less  one  into  the  other,  but  in 
the  main  they  represent  the  different  phases  of  measure  as  from  the 
manufactu /er’s  standpoint.  It  will  be  observeil  that  these  phases 
as  classifi'jd  have  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  user’s  standpoint. 
Products  of  class  A,  where  exact  measure  is  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  r.ianuf'acturer  and  unchangeahle,  may  be  the  same  products 
in  .viilch  exact  measure  is  of  little  or  no  conseiiuence  to  the  user. 
This  might  be  true  of  a  clock,  a  lock,  or  a  watch.  Again,  products 
of  another  class — C,  for  example  —when  the  manufacturer  is  not 
tied  to  exact  measure  in  manufacture,  may  be  the  ones  where  the 
user  is  so  tied  in  use. 

From  the  user’s  standpoint  the  classes  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
degrees  than  of  class  differentiation.  In  a  sense  measure,  more  or 
less  exact,  is  always  of  consecpience  in  some  degree  to  the  user. 
But  this  degree  may  vary  according  to  the  particular  user,  according 
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to  the  article  itself,  and  according  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  uses. 
We  may  distinguish  broadly  the  following  classes; 

X.  Where  exact  measure  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  to  the  user. 
This  includes  most  bulk  goods  and  complete  apparatus  and  utensils 
which  function  without  exact  measure  relation  to  other  things.  Coal, 
oil,  foods  (especially  in  bulk  or  in  large  containers),  sewing  machines, 
cash  registers,  watches,  clocks,  padlocks,  furniture,  some  kinds  of 
building  material,  agricultural  and  mining  machinery,  many  other 
kinds  of  machinery,  vehicles,  ready-made  clothing,  boots,  shoes, 
and  trunks.  The  user  in  none  of  these  things  ordinarily  requires 
exact  measure,  although  tlie  repair  man  may  require  it  in  some  cases. 
The  most  that  the  user  requires  is  that  the  measure  be  given  in  the 
familiar  units. 

Y.  When  exact  measure  is  of  some  greater  consequence  to 
the  user.  This  includes  many  of  the  things  above  when  used  for 
a  particular  purpose;  most  textile  goods  in  the  piece,  in  these 
the  measure  of  width  being  the  important  one;  building  material 
partly  finished,  especially  millwork;  all  machinery,  tools,  equipment, 
and  utensils  which  function  in  partial  measure  relation  to  other 
things;  locks,  as  to  exterior  dimensions,  builders’  hardware,  canned 
and  bottled  goods.  In  all  of  these  the  want  of  exact  metric  measure 
is  a  handicap  in  some  degree  which  can  not  be  overcome  entirely  by 
giving  the  measure  in  the  familiar  metric  unit. 

Z.  When  the  want  of  exact  metric  measure  excludes  the  product 
or  lays  upon  it  a  handicap  too  heavy  to  be  overcome  by  any  favorable 
condition  whatever.  This  is  a  small  class,  including,  generally  pipe 
fittings,  precision  tools,  empty  containers  for  domestic  products, 
repair  parts  for  metric  machinery,  apparatus,  and  utensils;  some 
kinds  of  machinery  and  railway  supplies,  ornamentation  and  fur¬ 
nishings;  in  broad,  anything  where  the  measure  must  be  exact  and 
metric,  because  the  use  so  demands. 

In  view  of  what  is  said  above  it  should  not  be  diflicult  for  any 
prospective  exporter  to  know  just  how  far  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
go  in  adjusting  his  measures  to  Latin  American  trade.  Labeling 
in  metric  measures  without  any  change  in  manufacturing  practice 
sullices  in  many  cases,  and  slight  changes  when  such  are  permissible 
will  sullice  in  many  more.  The  real  dilliculty  is  where  class  A  above 
connects  with  class  Z.  In  such  cases  the  exporter  must  choose 
between  new  factory  equipment  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  trade, 
unless  the  trade  fall  in  the  class  mentioned  above  of  monopolies, 
where  the  Latin  American  must  buy  English  measured  goods  be¬ 
cause  no  metric  measure  country  is  able  to  supply  him  with  them. 
In  most  other  cases  the  difficulties  are  in  reality  not  great  and  can 
be  overcome  at  trifling  expense. 

Packing. — The  constant  prodding  of  American  exporters  for  bad 
packing  to  Latin  America  has  a  certain  amount  of  justification  if 
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such  prodding  were  only  less  general  in  its  scope  and  less  insistent 
that  the  fault  is  one  common  to  Americans  only.  The  latter  is  by 
no  means  true,  for  unquestionably  the  best  packing  that  goes  to 
Latin  America  is  from  the  United  States.  Bad  packing  is  because 
of  inexperience;  it  is  the  beginner’s  mistake,  from  which  the  experi¬ 
enced  exporter,  be  he  English,  French,  German,  or  American,  is 
more  or  less  free.  For  the  last  dozen  or  so  years,  and  especially 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  have  been  more  American  be¬ 
ginners  than  any  other  and  consequently  more  American  bad  packing. 
Had  the  condition  been  reversed  no  doubt  the  bad  packing  would 
have  come  from  Europe,  and  much  of  it  does.  Experienced  American 
exporters,  as  a  class,  pack  well  for  the  Latin  American  trade,  as  a 
rule  better  than  English  and  French  and  much  better  than  German. 

There  are  several  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  packing, 
and  often  it  is  necessary  to  strike  a  balance  between  conflicting 
factors.  The  fault  of  German  packing  has  been  that  this  balance  was 
scarcely  ever  struck  or  attempted,  the  result  being  that  the  more 
important  factor  was  sometime  sacrificed  to  the  less  important. 

Particular  rules  for  packing  in  general  are  not  worth  much,  but 
more  or  less  a  general  grouping  of  pertinent  facts  can  be  made  which 
will  give  the  beginner  an  insight  into  what  is  required  for  good 
])acking  in  many  if  not  in  most  cases. 

This  grouping  takes  into  account  five  factors:  (1)  Safety;  (2)  con¬ 
venience  of  handling  and  freight  rates;  (3)  tariff  law  taro  allowances; 
(4)  relative  value  of  goods;  (5)  cost  of  container  to  exporter  and  value 
of  container  at  destination. 

In  order  to  constitute  good  packing  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
strike  a  balance  between  two  or  more  of  the  above  factors  when  they 
operate,  as  they  frequently  do,  in  conflict. 

1.  Safety  is  the  point  toward  which  most  criticism  of  American 
packing  methods  has  been  directed,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  use  of  insecure  and  insufficiently  protective  packing  is  the  most 
common  fault  of  aU  beginners.  One  does  not  have  to  seek  far  for 
the  cause  of  this.  Railway  transportation  is  about  the  only  kind 
the  domestic  trader  is  familiar  with,  and  such  transportation  admits 
of  slight  and  rather  insecure  packing.  lie  does  not  know  that 
railway  handling  at  its  worst  is  very  gentle  as  compared  with  steam¬ 
ship  handling.  The  unlading  of  packages  to  railway  platforms  or 
even  to  the  ground  is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  unlading 
ships  in  Latin-American  ports.  The  steam  winch  is  by  no  means 
so  kind  a  tool  as  the  hand  truck,  and  a  drop  of  40  feet  onto  a  lighter 
requires  something  in  the  way  of  boxing  much  stronger  than  a  drop 
of  4  feet  to  the  ground.  The  jolts  and  jars  the  packages  get  when 
the  railway  train  takes  a  curve  or  comes  to  a  sudden  stop  are  slight 
in  comparison  with  what  goes  on  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  at  sea  in  a 
storm.  Stenciled  notices  “This  side  up,”  “Handle  with  care,” 
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and  “Place  notliiiig  on  top,”  may  as  well  be  left  off  of  packages 
intended  for  ocean  carriajje.  Your  frail  box  is  just  as  likely  as  not 
to  be  in  the  ship  under  10  or  20  tons  of  bainmerinf;  weight,  and  be 
unladen  in  a  big  net,  with  a  jumble  of  50  other  packages,  that  comes 
down  on  the  wharf  with  <juite  a  thumj).  Small  jiackages  are  more 
or  less  scooped  out  of  a  ship’s  hold  like  coal  from  a  dumping  wagon, 
everything  comes  tumbling,  by  means  of  steam-operated  devices, 
pell-mell,  helter-skelter.  Ship  carriage  is  necessarily  rough  carriage, 
for  which  the  shij)  is  in  no  way  responsible,  but  un(|uestionably 
it  is  much  rougher  than  it  should  be.  The  radically  different  bases 
in  law  of  carrier’s  liability  for  damage  at  sea  and  on  land,  as  admin- 
istenul  at  common  law  and  in  admiralty,  in  effect  enaliles  the  sea 
carrier  to  escape  all  liability  resulting  from  rough  handling.  Tliis 
condition  more  or  less  forces,  or  at  least  it  encourages,  the  Latin- 
American  importer,  whose  goods  are  damaged  in  transit,  to  lay  his 
claim  for  damage  against  the  foreign  exporter,  alleging  insecure  pack¬ 
ing.  In  all  fairness  many  of  these  claims  should  bo  against  the  steam¬ 
ship  company  for  unnecessarily  rough  handling.  “Reasonable  care” 
in  no  event  would  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  to  mean  the  same 
kind  of  handling  and  storing  at  sea  and  on  land,  for  the  former  is 
necessarily  much  more  destructive  than  the  latter,  but  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  reasonable  car<^  should  not  be  exercised  by  both 
classes  of  carriers. 

One  must  understand,  therefore,  that,  considering  the  rougher 
handling  of  sea-borne  than  land-borne  trade,  he  must  pack  stronger 
and  more  securely;  where  he  has  used  half-inch  boarding  he  must 
use  inch  stuff,  and  where  inch,  H  incii  or  2  inch;  that  boxes  should 
almost  always  be  strapped,  the  larger  and  heavier  with  stout  inch 
or  IJ  inch  strapping;  tliat  the  boards  must  be  clear  or  first  grade 
and  ordinarily  matched;  tluit  crates  must  be  of  heavier  stuff,  strapped 
and  braced  every  way;  that  unboxed  or  uncrated  goods,  if  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  liable  to  be  injured,  must  be  comph'tely  covered  with  good 
burlap,  or  the  equivalent,  well  s(*wed  over  excelsior  or  paper.  The 
above  are  only  a  few  hints  and  necessarily  applicable*  in  only  a  few 
cases.  The  best  rule  is  to  keep  in  mind  what  is  said  above  about 
uidading  in  Latin-American  ports  and  to  devise  a  kind  of  packing 
suitable  for  the  particular  article  which  will  resist  this  kind  of  usage, 
rememb(‘ring  that  packing  for  sea  carriage*  ituist  be*  pre)te*e*ti\'e  fre»m 
strains  or  ble)ws  freim  all  elire*clie)ns,  fe)r  the  package  is  as  apt  tee  ge» 
U|)siele;-ele)wn  as  any  other  way. 

The*re  are^  eiiffe*re*ne*es  in  manner  eif  hanelling  freight  in  the  seve*ral 
Latin-Ame*rie*an  ports  which  expe*rie'!imeel  ex[)e)rteirs  take  inte)  ae*e*e)unt 
in  the  manner  e)f  packing.  Tej  insure  safedy,  packing  fe)r  se)me 
pe)rts  she)ulel  be*  steeuteT  anel  stre)ng(*.r  than  it  ne*eels  tee  be^  feer  e)the*rs. 
I'niformity  arnemg  ste*amship  lirms,  eer  amemg  ships  eef  the  same 
line,  as  te)  the  elegr<*e  eef  e*are*  exe*re*ise‘el  in  hanelling  anel  steering  freight 
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unfortunately  does  not  exist,  although  it  is  not  to  such  lack  of 
uniformity  that  reference  is  here  made,  l)ut  to  differences  relating 
to  port  facilities  and  the  degree  the  same  are  used  in  uidading  ships. 
Tidading  to  lighters,  perhaps  miles  out  at  sea,  is  almost  always  much 
rougher  work  than  unlading  to  docks  in  harbor.  One  could  classify 
Latin-American  ports  as  to  whether  there  are,  or  are  not,  docks  at 
which  ocean-going  ships  may  discharge;  hut  since  much  unlading 
is  done  by  lighter,  even  at  ports — ^for  example,  Kio,  where  there  are 
very  excellent  docks — the  classification  would  not  he  of  much  value 
as  a  determining  factor  in  jiacking.  With  the  shij)  company  it  is 
a  (juestion  of  expense,  so  if  tlie  vessel  can  he  uidaded  cheaper  by 
lighter  than  by  paying  dock  fees  the  lighter  is  useil.  At  Kio,  Monte¬ 
video,  and  other  ports  much  unlading  is  done  by  lighter,  which  if 
the  safety  of  the  cargo  were  the  chief  consideration  would  he  done 
at  the  docks.  Ships  are  generally  unladed  at  docks  along  the  north 
coast  of  South  America  and  at  most  ports  of  the  West  Indies  and  at 
Huenos  Aires  and  other  ports  in  Argentina,  and  at  Santos  in  Brazil. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  uidaded  at  the  docks  in  other  ports  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America.  Ships  are  scarcely  ever  unladed  at 
docks  anywhere  on  the  west  coast  from  Mexico  to  ('bile.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  harbors  on  the  west  coast  are  not  so  good  as  on  the  east. 
Much  of  the  unlading  on  the  west  coast — for  example,  at  Midlendo — 
is  iiractically  unlading  at  sea. 

From  these  general  observations  one  can  say  that  all  west  coast 
packing  must  be  stronger  and  stouter  than  east  coast  packing;  that 
])acking  for  the  West  Indies  and  the  north  coast  of  Soutli  America — 
La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  Cartagena,  etc. — can  be  less  strong  than 
packing  for  any  other  sections  of  Latin  America.  Indeed,  packing 
for  these  last -mentioned  localities  should  be  about  the  same  as  pack¬ 
ing  for  Liverpool,  Bremen,  and  other  protected  European  ports, 
where  unlading  is  customarily  at  the  docks. 

2.  d'he  subject  of  conveincnce  of  handling  and  freight  rates  as 
touching  jiacking  is  upon  a  somewhat  differeid  basis  for  sea  than  for 
land  carriage.  Large  and  heavy  packages  can  be  handled  more  con¬ 
veniently  on  and  off  ships  than  on  and  off  railway  cars,  so  that  where 
transportation  to  the  export  wharvi's  is  convenient  and  wliere  tlu'ri' 
are  no  dilliculties  arising  from  resliipment  on  railways  at  the  port  of 
(h'stination,  larger  and  heavier  jiackages  are  availabh*  for  export 
than  for  the  domestic  trade.  Railway  freights  are  computed  by 
weiglits  a|)plicable  to  tlie  several  classes  iido  which  all  goods  an* 
divided.  This  classification  takes  account  of  bulk,  value  and  liability 
to  injury,  and  the  weiglit  rates  of  the  classes  vary  accordingly.  Sea 
freights  are  classified  on  entirely  different  basis  and  the  ship  generally 
('xercises  the  privih'ge  of  charging  by  bulk  or  by  weight  as  it  may 
elect.  Most  often  it  elects,  in  cases  of  miscellaneous  cargo,  to  charge 
by  bulk.  Compactness  is,  therefore,  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in 
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export  packing  and  this  is  the  reason  why  one  big  case  is  ordinarily  a 
freiglit  saver  as  compared  with  three  or  four  small  cases  carrying  the 
same  amount  of  goods. 

.3.  The  question  of  tare  allowance  in  tariff  import  laws  is  one  that 
only  occasionally  and  in  a  few  localities  touches  the  matter  of  packing, 
hut  in  such  cases  it  may  have  a  very  considerable  hearing.  Nearly 
all  Latin  American  tariff  rates  are  specific  as  distinguished  from  ad 
valorem  rates — that  is,  the  basis  of  the  customs  im|)ort  is  quantity, 
either  number,  volume,  or  weight,  and  not  V'alue.  It  is  not  necessary 
in  treating  of  packing  to  consider  any  other  customs  import  basis 
except  that  of  weight,  and  not  even  weight  in  such  countries  as 
Aigentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Brazil,  and  others 
where  tare  allowances  are  in  general  adequately  made.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  to  jiacking  relates  to  the  Central  American  countries, 
except  Panama,  to  Colombia,  Peru  (in  a  degree),  hut  especially  to 
Venezuela.  In  the  latter  country  the  general  basis  is  by  weight, 
with  little  or  no  tare  allowance.  In  all  the  countries  last  mentioned 
it  is  good  practice  to  keep  the  weights  of  packing  as  low  as  is  consis¬ 
tent  with  other  considerations,  the  chief  being  safety.  Whenever  a 
lighter  can  be  substituted  for  a  heavier  packing  without  sacrifice, 
even  though  at  a  higher  cost,  it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  sub¬ 
stitution.  Metal  containers  can  sometimes  bo  substituted  for  wooden 
and  thereby  a  gain  made  in  weight  without  a  loss  in  strength;  some¬ 
times  it  is  the  other  way.  Many  articles  can  be  safely  baled  with 
burlap  coverings  where  wooden  boxes  are  now  used.  Interior  con¬ 
tainers  that  add  nothing  to  packing  strength  can  be  made  lighter  or 
omitted  and  the  exterior  cases  can  be  selected  with  a  fuller  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  combining  lightness  with  strength.  In  some 
cases  it  is  good  practice  to  take  a  little  risk  on  safety  in  order  to  gain 
in  weight.  This  might  well  occur  in  the  classes  5  to  9  under  the 
Venezuelan  tariff,  where  the  rates  run  from  18  cents  to  $2.74  per 
pound.  Fortunately  the  principal  Venezuelan  ports — a  fact  also 
true  of  the  Central  American  and  Colombian  ports — are  docking 
ports,  where  the  handling  in  general  is  not  so  rough. 

4.  The  relative  value  of  goods  frequently  determines  the  amount 
of  security  which  should  be  given  by  the  jiacking,  it  may  also  deter¬ 
mine  the  cost  of  the  packing.  Where  a  balance  is  to  be  made  between 
the  tare  factor  treated  of  above  and  safety  it  is  generally  worth 
while  to  take  in  the  thii’d  factor  of  value.  For  example;  Class  9  of 
the  Venezuelan  tariff  makes  goods  thereunder  dutiable  at  the  rate  of 
20  bolivars  per  kilo.  With  surtaxes  this  rate  is  increased  to  31.31 
bolivars  per  kilo  ($2.74  per  pound).  Even  at  this  rate  it  would  not 
be  good  practice  in  ship})ing  diamonds,  jewelry,  gold  watches,  etc., 
to  stint  in  packing  to  any  extent  that  might  render  the  goods  less 
secure  from  injury;  but  boots  and  shoes,  bookhindings,  and  some 
kinds  of  read^’-made  clothing  are  also  in  class  9  and  pay  the  same 
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rates  of  (lut3’  In*  weight  as  do  diamonds  and  gold  watelies.  ^lani- 
festl^'  it  would  be  good  praetiee  to  pack  watehes  and  like  goods 
without  special  thought  to  the  weight  of  the  packing,  since  no  matter 
how  heavy,  in  reason,  the  jiacking  maj"  be,  the  duU'  paid  thereon 
would  he  but  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  and  so 
would  add  hut  little  to  their  cost.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  importer 
is  called  on  to  pay  .‘S2.74  a  pound  duU’  for  the  containei’s  of  goods  of 
relative!}*  low  values,  like  hoots,  shoes,  hookhindings,  and  ready¬ 
made  clothing,  or  .SI. 37  a  jiound  (class  S)  for  shirts,  suspenders, 
handkerchiefs,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Overpacking  for  Vene¬ 
zuela  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  such  goods.  Even  the  kind 
of  packing  one  should  use  for  Argentina,  Chile,  Ihaiguay,  or  Brazil 
would  have  the  same  result.  Balancing  all  the  factors,  underpacking 
in  many  cases  would  he  good  jiacking. 

5.  Cost  of  container  to  ex|)orter.  Value  of  container  at  destination. 

The  general  rule  in  export  trade  is  to  charge  for  the  container,  the 
general  rule  in  domestic  trade  is  to  the  contrary.  In  the  former 
trade  the  purchaser  expects  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  packings,  but  he 
exj)ects  skill  in  j)acking  on  the  part  of  the  exporter.  He  is  buying 
packing  along  with  the  goods,  and  expects  all  the  factors  which 
affect  his  interest  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  reasonable  and  skillful  way. 
To  be  a  skilled  packer  for  the  Latin  American  market  it  is  not 
enough  to  consider  the  factor  of  safety  alone.  Strong  metal  lined 
and  strapped  shipjiing  cases  by  no  means  tell  the  whole  story  of  good 
packing.  That  was  the  mistake  the  Germans  frequently  made,  and 
that  was  the  error  the  really  skillful  packei’s,  mostly  American,  very 
seldom  made. 

A  factor  which  the  Latin  American  purchaser  nearly  always  takes 
into  consideration  as  touching  the  charge  made  to  him  for  packing 
is  the  sale  value  of  the  disused  container.  !Most  disused  containers 
in  the  United  States  go  into  the  furnace  or  the  trash  pile,  very  few 
ever  reach  such  destinations  in  Latin  America.  They  nearly  all 
have  an  economic  use  and  sell  for  a  good  price,  and  even  where  the 
box,  case,  can,  or  other  container  is  not  of  use  as  such,  the  boards, 
sheets,  and  other  material  will  bring  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
container  at  the  place  where  it  was  made. 

Skilled  packing  is  an  art,  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of 
rules  and  conditions.  It  can  not  be  taught  in  general  jdirases  and 
trite  maxims.  It  takes  into  account  not  only  the  protection  of  the 
goods,  but  the  protection  of  the  other  interests  of  the  purchaser  of 
the  goods  from  the  time  they  leave  the  seller  until  they  reach  their 
final  destination,  and  even  beyond,  for  it  takes  into  account  the 
salvage  from  packing  material.  Skilled  packing  is  a  price  element  in 
selling,  and  is  itself  one  of  the  best  salesmen  that  sails  to  the  Spanish 
Main. 


PRFSTDFNTTAT  TNAUGURA- 

JL  X\  JL^OX  JLa  JLifX^  X  XirxXwtf  Xl^  iX.  vy  VJ  w  XVxX. 

TION  IN  SALVADOR  V 

(Jii  March  1  last  Sonor  Don  Jorge  Melendez,  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  citizens  of  the  liepuhlic  of  Salvador, 
was  inaugurated  into  office  for  the  coming  constitutional  term. 
J'he  new  president  has  long  borne  an  enviable  reputation  as  an 
upright  and  honorable  business  man  with  marked  executive  ability, 
and  with  his  conciliatory  spirit  and  open  mind  his  administration 
of  the  high  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected  will  doubtless  he 
successful  in  a  high  degree. 

The  inaugural  ceremonies  were  held  at  a  session  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Blue  Room  (Salon  Azul)  of  the  National 
Palace  in  San  Salvador.  The  President  elect  was  accompanied  by 
the  retiring  President,  Dr.  Alfonso  Quinonez  Molina,  and  having 
taken  the  oath,  received  the  usual  insignia  of  oflice. 

President  Melendez  then  read  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  enthusiastic  acclamations  from  the 
audience.  The  message  explained  his  political  progi’am,  in  which 
patriotic  zeal  and  desire  for  the  common  good  is  revealed  throughout. 
Especially  noteworthy  are  the  following  excerpts,  which  set  forth  his 
ideals  for  fraternity  and  unity  of  purpose  upon  the  American  con¬ 
tinents: 

By  cherishefl  traditions,  which  niy  Ciovernnient  will  strive  to  maintain,  Salvador 
must  he  considered  a  distinct  unit  of  the  old  Central  American  nation.  Conseciiiently, 
her  relation  to  other  Isthmian  States  will  he  based  not  u])on  cold  dij)lomatic  formulas 
hut  upon  a  spiritual  communion  of  ideas,  strengtheJUKl  continually  hy  mutual 
esteem  and  reciprocal  symi)alhy. 

The  judicial  bonds  created  in  ]!K)7  hy  the  treaty  of  Washington  having  been  severwl, 
the  growing  necessity  for  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  common  and  ir.ternatioral 
interests  of  the  sister  rej)ublics  of  Central  America  is  manifest,  and  the  governments 
should  give  thought  to  the  reestablishment  of  such  common  ties,  not  ])erhai)s  in 
identical  terms  lint  in  measures  that  will  meet  the  changing  conditions  and  great 
juoblems  confronting  Central  Americans  in  the  light  of  the  sjurit  of  ctmperation  which 
jtrevails  in  the  world  to-day. 

Let  us  hM)k  to  Spanish  .America,  and  zealously  cultivate  political,  moral,  and 
intellectual  relations  with  the  countries  that  are  akin  to  ours  and  which,  hy  virtue 
of  their  progress  and  by  their  pronounced  and  jiractical  rei)uhlicanism,  have  been  so 
l)otent  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  continent.  May  a  new  current  of  interrelation 
and  sympathy,  addcnl  to  those  already  establishcnl ,  open  a  wider  horizon  to  our  i)olicies 
and  place  us  in  a  i)o.sition  to  cooj>erate,  if  only  to  a  limitwl  extent,  in  the  work  of  union 
and  solidarity  to  which  llispano-.Americans  asj)ire. 

Toward  the  i)owerful  northern  democracy  which,  under  the  wise  and  clear-sighted 
guidance  of  President  Wilson,  has  pointcnl  to  the  world  the  new  course  which  will 
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SR.  DON  JORGE  MKEfeNDEZ,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SALVADOR. 


Sr.  Don  Jorge  Meldndei  wa.s  inaugurated  a.s  Pre.sident  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  on  March  1,  1919,  for 
the  constitutional  term  1919-1921.  President  Meldndez  was  born  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  April  1.5, 
1S71.  A  man  of  vast  energy,  he  has  contributed  much  to  the  material  progress  of  his  country.  In  his 
political  career  he  has  been  notable  for  his  liberality,  integrity,  and  democratic  spirit. 
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DR.  ALFONSO  QriN6NEZ  MOLINA,  VIC?:  PRF.SIDENT  OF  SALVADOR. 

Rnrn  in  1S73,  Dr.  Quinonez  Molinn  lia.s  l»een  one  of  the  most  prominent  fiRiires  in  the  poiiticai  and  intel- 
iectnal  iife  of  liis  country.  Noted  as  an  eminent  physician,  he  lias  also  held  very  responsible  positions 
in  political  and  diplomatic  branches  of  the  (iovernment ,  having  just  completed  a  term  as  \’ice  I'resident 
of  the  Republic,  to  which  office  he  was  again  elected  for  the  term  beginning  March  1,  1919. 
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Upper  picture:  The  Diplomatic  Corps  and  prominent  Salvadorean  officials  leaving  the  capitol  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  inauguration  ceremonies.  Lower  picture:  Inaugural  proces,sion  showing  (1)  President  Don 
Jorge  Meittndez  and  (2)  Vice  President  Dr.  Aifonso  QiiinAnez  Moiina. 


INAUGUUATION  DAY  FESTIVITIES,  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 


INAUGURAL  PROCKSSION,  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

4  The  inaiiRiiral  procession  leavinp  the  National  Palace  after  tlie  ceremonies,  March  1,  1919. 
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lead  to  a  just  and  stable  peace,  based  upon  fraternity  and  justice,  my  government 
will  have  nothing  other  than  sentiments  of  adhesion  and  feelings  of  symjjathy  and 
accord,  inspired  by  our  national  conscience  after  having  seen  that  noble  nation  con¬ 
verted  into  a  disinterested  defender  of  weaker  nations  and  its  President  into  the 
armed  knight  of  the  democratic  ideal,  acclaimed  the  leader  of  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  President  Melendez  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  diplomatic  corps  and  attended  the  Te 
Deum  in  the  Santa  Iglesia  Cathedral  of  the  capital. 


OLAVO  BILAC  /. 

OLAVO  BILAC,  Brazil’s  great  poet,  writer,  orator,  and  educa¬ 
tor,  died  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  December  28,  1918.  In  his 
own  country  he  was  generally  accorded  the  title  of  “Prince 
of  Brazilian  poets,”  his  genius  having  been  recognized  as 
preeminent  even  in  such  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  poetical  writers  as  that 
country  has  produced. 

Although  primarily  a  poet  and  literateur,  Bilac  took  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  many  more  prosaic  activities.  Early  in  his  career  he  became 
connected  with  the  public  press,  first  as  a  contributor  and  subse¬ 
quently  as  cooditor  of  one  of  the  leading  political  journals  of  the 
country.  While  yet  a  very  young  man  ho  joined  with  that  groat 
statesman  and  diplomatist,  Joaqiiim  Nabuco,  and  other  contempo¬ 
rary  loaders  of  thought  in  the  groat  struggle  which  culminated  in  1 888 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  year  following  took  an 
active  part  in  the  establishment  .of  the  Republic. 

In  educational  matters  Olavo  Bilac’s  work  was  constructive  and 
])roductive  of  lasting  results.  For  many  years  he  held  the  office  of 
inspector  of  schools  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  arousing  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  young  generation  by  his  forceful  and  eloquent  lec¬ 
tures,  and  contributing  much  of  his  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  school  readers  which  have  become  standard  throughout 
the  country. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  Bilac’s  ardent  participation 
in  the  Pan  American  movement  entitles  him  to  the  special  regard  of 
p.ll  those  who  are  seeking  to  promote  the  spirit  of  cordiality  and  real 
friendship  among  the  j^eoples  of  all  the  Americas.  He  was  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  secretary  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1 906,  where  he  was  also,  incidentally,  the  interpreter  of  the 
speech  delivered  before  the  conference  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  In  1910  he  was  a  member  of 
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thci  Fourtli  Pail  Amorican  (\)nf(*r(‘iu*o,  liold  in  Buonos  Airos,  boinj' 
one  of  the  Brazilian  delegates  and  rendering  in  that  eapaeity  a  niem- 
orahle  serviee  to  the  eause  of  Pan  ^Vmericanism. 

In  his  jioetieal  works  Bilae.  always  sought  the  ideal  of  perfection, 
never  yielding  to  the  demands  of  fads  or  fashions  unless  these  con¬ 
formed  to  the  basic  laws  of  real  poetry.  Nothing  of  the  uncouth, 
prosaic,  or  frivolous  is  to  he  found  in  his  works.  He  wrote  on  many 
practical  things  in  prose,  hut  these  matters,  however  important  for 
the  time  being,  were  rigidly  excluded  from  his  jioetical  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  his  country.  Even  in  his  didactie  compositions 
he  never  lost  sight  of  the  classical  purity  which  characterizes  all  of 
his  verse.  An  instance  of  this  may  he  cited  in  his  “Ilymno  da  Ban-  j 

deira”  (Hymn  to  the  Flag),  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Brazilian. 
Incidentally,  the  singing  of  this  hymn  by  a  group  of  Washington  girls 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  last  year  on  the 
esplanade  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
gri'at  Pan  American  poet  as  well  as  to  his  beloved  country. 

Born  on  Uecemher  16,  1S6.5,  a  ripe  scholar  and  profound  student  of 
all  great  human  problems,  member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Lt*t- 
ters  and  of  many  other  learned  societies,  an  orator  who  could  sway 
great  audiences  by  his  eloquence,  Bilac  had  practically  just  entered 
uj)oii  wliat  doubtless  would  have  ])roven  the  greatest  period  of  his  life 
when  death  claimed  him.  In  his  passing  his  native  land  has  lost  per-  * 

haps  the  brightest  of  its  literary  stars,  one  of  its  greatest  patriots,  and 
one  of  its  most  beloved  sons;  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism  has  lost 
from  its  ranks  one  of  its  most  i)owerful  advocates  and  friends;  and  all 
America  joins  Brazil  in  mourning  the  distinguished  dead. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CHILE 
FOR  1917  '/  /.  '/ 


The  forcifin  trade  of  ('hile  for  the  year  1917  shows  a  reniarkahly 
lar<;e  increase  over  the  trade  of  the  precedin';  year,  both  in  imports 
and  exports,  and  as  appears  from  tlie  tables  below  shows  also  a 
lar<;e  increase  over  prewar  trade  of  1913. 

For  1917  the  total  of  imports  was  355,077,027  pesos  <;old 
(.?129,603,115),  and  of  exports,  712,289,028  pesos  ($259,985,495). 

IMI'OKTS. 


[Values  in  I'nitcd  States  gold.] 


1913 

1914 

lOlf) 

1910 

1917 

United  States . 

$20,089,158 

$20, 148,  ,570 

$18,ia8,4.5.5 

$:i4,4.58,9.5f) 

$fe,  .534, 7.55 

United  Kingdom . 

30,109,211 

22,3t»9,080 

13, 288,  file 

20, 049,  .544 

21,  .565,  .591 

I’eru . 

4,810,370 

.5,:i80,220 

4, 702,  .542 

5,  .590),  427 

10,176,271 

3,202,0.54 

2, 104,9;i9 

2,4.50,fi81 

2,  .513, 181 

7,082, 100 

India . 

3,187,043 

1,979,472 

2,708,040 

4,. 551, 094 

5,340,s;i4 

France . 

0,023,200 

4,2t)0, 107 

l,7(H),38:i 

3,462,373 

5, 1,52,  OIK) 

1,13.5,883 

9t).5,084 

737,992 

2,ie2,746 

3,251,281 

Mexico . 

2:11 

3,38tl 

207,288 

477,:i20 

2,4.54,(Xi8 

Italy . 

3,170,284 

1,970,513 

1,7:12,890 

1,7.52,293 

l,f«2,121 

Japan . 

141, 1.54 

94,491 

349,931 

.590, 109 

1,193,282 

Hrazil . 

971,917 

725,975 

1,180,948 

l,i:«,  8.511 

‘2.')7 

Sweden . 

30,408 

23,711 

492,2:19 

717,  IM7 

7tK»,8;i4 

Bolivia . 

.53,. 52.5 

124,014 

101,<»97 

199,478 

(iAO,  Mui 

Ecuador . 

4.52,415 

449,409 

4:12,328 

2:17,9.55 

020,071 

Australia . 

3,343,K52 

6,209,379 

l,2te,800 

4.53,  .505 

418,(M'i2 

Cuba . 

188,929 

1(V9,821 

190,029 

:i27,929 

415,280 

Switzerland . 

192,801 

135,931 

70,2fe 

2ie,07.5 

2.52, 700 

I’anama . 

49, 197 

9,3.59 

33,094 

30,980 

237,125 

Norway . 

49,848 

1.53,828 

340,740 

.540,fi02 

294,317 

Uruguay . 

035,700 

528,083 

2<.»1,072 

183,588 

219,817 

Denmark . 

3,889 

24,427 

440,:i47 

440,098 

204,872 

China . 

ltd,  944 

OI>,478 

C»3,r>44 

101,290 

118,554 

Netherlands . 

07,211 

2(K),  4fV> 

102,070 

3.51,312 

no,  lie 

Ouatemala . 

02,781 

48,525 

9,433 

40,  .528 

67,718 

(iermanv . 

29,  .578, 138 

25,889,771 

3,  .583,  .589 

4.52,038 

07,. 527 

rortugal . 

140,111 

104,370 

.50,800 

94, 140 

34,4:10 

Belgium . 

5,071,427 

4,1.51,372 

405,015 

07,:i31 

3,970 

Austria-Hungary . 

14,225 

20,  .587 

7,717 

.522 

2,270 

Other  counrtics . 

122,:i83 

197,215 

i:i9,204 

1.54,050 

204,090 

Total . 

120,274,001 

98,401,195 

.5.5,922,218 

81,220,102 

12),  me,  115 

The  Fhilean  imports  representinj;  increases  in  1917  were:  Beef 
cattle  from  Arf;entina  to  the  value  of  4,636,188  pesos;  rice,  19,000 
metric  tons,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States,  Pern,  and  Japan; 
sugar,  20,998  tons,  practically  all  from  Peru.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  sugar  was  reexported  to  Argentina.  Textile  piece  goods, 
60,336,521  pesos,  of  which  a  little  over  one-half  from  the  I  nited 
Kingdom,  and  about  12,500,000  pesos  worth  from  the  United  States; 
the  remainder  from  Spain,  France,  and  Italy  principally.  Iron  and 
steel  goods,  especially  bars  and  sheets,  machineiy,  and  manufactures, 
principally  from  the  Ihiited  States.  Railway  and  tramway  mate¬ 
rials,  especially  steel  rails,  9,340,842  pesos,  between  80  and  90  per 
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cent  from  the  United  States.  Automobiles,  9,014,65<S  pesos,  95  per 
cent  from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS. 

IV’aliics  in  I'liilod  Slates  gold.] 


1 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1 

1  1916 

1917 

$155,006,  Irtl 
.55,388,670 
11,6.57,554 
8,  .517, 479 
4,799,089 
3,645,  IIK) 
.3, 1.36,612 
2,764,480 
2,  .580, 180 
1,696,  .595 
1,. 570, 0.57 
1,  .560,  ,502 
I,:i3:i,:i90 

1,2:11,407 

6.59, 8(K) 
481,234 
467,857 
199,173 
116,210 
61,9.52 
11 

United  States . 

United  Kingdom . 

France . 

.\rgentina . 

Italy . 

Japan . 

Bolivia . 

Netherlands . 

$;il).4l3,38t> 
.■>.5,  .'>48, 341 
8,847,885 
1,034,881 
6.")2, 032 
i,;t:w,48i 
.547, 274 
4,470, 103 

$31,4:M,241 
40,041,307 
4,245,128 
1,.511,.508 
738,49:1 
82:1,498  ^ 
289,715 
3,290,996 

$.50,199,243 
40,i582,411 
3,.V>4,092 
:i,  .509, 474 
1,708,846 
1,779,629 
172,  .598 
1,443,628 

'  $92, 0:13,  .567 
48, 146,  .599 

1  14,08.8,4.59 

1  4,491,903 

'  1,88.5,6.52 

1,408,876 
7.57,086 

2,41.5,23:1 

926,699 
1,610,  .520 
2:1:1,095 
1,971,. 569 
2,:i88,234 
1,517,897 
8, 1.59 
523,976 
46,684 
141,. 568 
96, 667 
:197,075 
1,827,425 

1,:193,348 
1,  .566, 736 
942,076 
1,177, 787 
329,902 
1,419,295 
28,284 

Spain . 1 

Bern . 

.\uslralia . 

Egypt . 

987, 174 
9:{;i,  297 
22 

4  to,  .506 

3, 376 
:i.56,882 
1.54, 778 
1, ml,  704 
.508,642  , 
151,829 

Brazil . 

o2"), 

106, 194 

2:14,379 

61,, 5,50 
K12,4.50 

371,7(>i 
30, 7:w 
46, 045 
859,404 
6,971,695 

Uruguay . 

Banama . 

424,  (H7 
:{4,0.59 

lH,07H.9h(> 

128,265  j 

43,  .891 
10.5,0,55  1 
.5,674,869  : 
657 
42,  ,51 7 
1,. 851,735 

22, 797 

3, 444,. 5.58 

700,916 
125, 775 
1,92:1,  .528 
2,011,919 

192,002 
6.5,044 
2, 781,967 
4,054,971 

Other  countries . 

Foreign  merchandise  exported . 

On  orders . > 

Total . 

.54,:i02 

1,9.54,221 

1,21.5, 160 
(') 

1,896,880 

144,6.53,312 

109,  .381, 5:14 

119,  .529, 892 

187,4.58,432 

^59, 98.5, 495 

'  elassilled  as  follows  and  included  in  the  above  totals:  I'nited  Kingdom,  $119,475;  United 

States,  $1)2,941:  France,  $14,29S;  Argentina,  $940,270;  Bolivia,  $1, 683,602;  Peru,  $294,542;  Brazil,  $44,285; 
Japan,  $.5,642;  Panama,  $;i99;  Italy,  W,665;  other  countries,  $23,075. 


The  foregoing  table  sliows  some  rather  remarkable  changes  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  several  of  the  minor  countries  of  export,  noticeably  Den¬ 
mark,  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Portugal,  Russia,  Java,  (’ape 
( 'olony,  and  Egypt.  All  of  these  changes  were  due  almost  exclusively 
to  shifting  in  destinations  of  nitrate  exports  during  tlie  war.  This 
shifting  was  an  indirect  result  of  the  war.  The  more  direct  result  of 
the  war  is  shown  in  the  entire  cessation  of  exports  to  Germany  and 
Helgium  after  1914. 

though  there  was  an  increase  of  138,800,000  pesos  in  the  value  of 
nitrate  exports  in  1917,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there 
was  an  actual  decrease  of  1,688,058  metric  quintals  (quintal  =  220.46 
Pounds)  in  quantity.  The  United  States  increased  its  takings  of 
nitrate  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  exportation,  16,000,000 
(juintals  out  of  27,978,719  quintals. 

Of  agricultural  exports  the  principal  increase  was  in  the  legumes 
(Ix'ans,  peas,  etc.).  The  total  export  of  legumes  amounted  to 
17,750,719  pesos,  of  which  nearly  11,000,000  pesos  was  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  principally  represented  by  frijoles.  The  export  of 
sugar  to  Argentina  was  3,580  tons. 
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ECONOMIC  SUnVEV  OF  THE  KEPl'BEIC  OF  I'ANAMA. 

Dr.  CLARKN(’E  J.  OWENS,  Director  Cionoral  of  the  Southern 
(’oin mere i 111  (’ongress,  has  hcen  eulleil  hy  President  Relisario 
Porras  to  the  Itejiuhlie  of  Panama  to  direct  a  survey  of  tliat 
Republic  with  a  view  of  solving  the  internal  economic  prol)- 
lems  of  the  country,  with  especial  reference  to  agricultural  linanee. 

Upon  recommendation  of  President  Porras,  the  ('ongress  of 
J’anama  recently  passed  a  law  emjiowering  the  President  to  invite 
J)r,  Owens  to  direct  the  important  task.  Dr.  Owens  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  from  the  Southern  (\)mmereial  C'ongress  in 
order  to  undertake  this  vital  stej)  in  jiraetieal  Pan  Americanism. 
He  is  empowered  to  select  a  staff  of  experts  to  accompany  him,  and 
will  likely  begin  the  work  in  May. 

This  high  honor  conferred  upon  Dr.  Owens  is  based  upon  his  work 
along  similar  lines  in  the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  hy 
President  Wilson  in  PJl.'t  as  a  memher  of  the  United  States  (Com¬ 
mission  on  Rund  h^inanee,  and  he  served  also  as  the  Director  General 
of  the  American  (Mmmission  with  which  the  United  States  (Commis¬ 
sion  Coojierated,  in  the  survey  of  agricultural  organization  in  eighteen 
countries  of  Europe.  Rased  upon  this  evidence,  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  was  passed  hy  (Congress  and  ajijiroved  hy  the  President 
July  17,  19  It). 

As  is  well  known,  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  has  to  a  considerable 
degree  financed  American  agriculture  and  rendered  a  vital  service 
during  the  world  war,  for  the  law  makes  liipiid  forty  billions  of 
wealth  and  makes  an  acre  of  land  the  basis  of  credit  for  a  long-time 
mortgage  loan  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  on  the  amortization 
plan.  There  are  aj)proximately  four  thousand  farm  loan  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  operating  under  the  law,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been  loaned  to  date  hy  the 
twelve  great  regional  hanks,  and  the  system  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Dr.  (Jwens  is  often  referred  to  as  the  “Father  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Ijoan  System,”  since  he  assembled  the  American  Commission  from 
36  States  and  5  Canadian  Provinces  for  the  European  survey; 
secured  the  incorporation  of  a  jilank  in  the  platforms  of  the  great 
jiolitical  parties  approving  the  adoption  of  the  system;  prei)ared  the 
initial  literature  published  hy  the  Government  on  the  subject;  had 
the  privilege  from  President  Wilson  of  nominating  his  six  associates 
on  the  United  States  (Commission;  prepared  the  joint  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  hy  the  (Congress  of  the  United  States,  invoking 
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Dr.  Owens  Ims  recently  been  called  by  President  Porras  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  direct  an  agri- 
cultuiai  survey  of  tliat  country. 
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diplomatic  recognition  for  the  (’ommission;  personally  directed  the 
survey  of  investigation  in  America;  and  as  a  memher  of  the  United 
States  Commission  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  law. 

President  Porras  has  in  contemplation  a  similar  law  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  according  to  a  statement  by  Acting  Minister 
Lefevre.  Mr.  Lefevre  also  stated  that  Dr.  Owens  is  no  stranger  to 
Latin  American  problems  and  achievements.  Dr.  Owens,  he  said, 
conducted  a  trade  commission  to  Latin  America  in  1913  and  was 
tlie  guest  of  tlie  Panaman  Government.  He  published  the  book  by 
William  A.  Reid,  “The  Young  Man’s  Chances  in  South  and  Central 
America,”  and  arranged  for  the  initial  program  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  the  inauguration  of  the  work  of  preventive  medicine  for 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Latin  America.  lie  also  conducteil 
the  Congress  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1913,  attended  by  President  Wilson, 
and  made  notable  by  the  President’s  declaration  as  to  Latin  America, 
an  address  that  lias  strengthened  the  unity  of  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere. 


AVIATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

In  previous  numbers  the  Bulletin  has  published  information 
concerning  jirojects  which  are  under  discussion  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  regular  airship  service  in  various  South  American  countries. 
From  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Colombia  data  have  been  received  which 
demonstrate  the  decided  interest  being  taken  in  the  matter  in  those 
countries  at  present. 

The  Ilandley-Page  (^i.  has  offered  to  establish  a  service  between 
Pernambuco,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  an  ex¬ 
tension  to  Buenos  Aires.  This  system  would  form  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  section  of  a  jirojected  trans-A  thin  tic  service,  linking  Europe  and 
the  New  World. 

The  Italian  firm  of  Caproni  also  is  treating  with  South  American 
countries,  one  of  its  important  proposals — all  of  a  far-reaching 
character — including  no  less  than  a  regular  service  between  Chile 
and  Genoa. 

The  minister  of  Chile  in  London,  Senor  don  Agustfn  Edwards, 
has  communicated  to  the  Government  of  Chile  the  terms  of  an  offer, 
emanating  from  the  English  firm  of  Vickers,  relative  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  service  of  aero  navigation  in  Chile.  According  to  the 
account  in  the  South  Pacific  Mail,  the  terms  of  the  offer,  in  con¬ 
densed  form,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  small  aerial  transport  company  with  a 
capital  sufficient  to  acquire  six  hydroplanes  and  six  aeroplanes,  to 
transport  correspondence,  passengers,  and  merchandise  between  the 
coast  ports  and  interior  towns.  Later,  when  this  service  has  taken 
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root  and  demonstrated  its  commerical  utility,  other  developments 
may  resnlt,  such  as  the  building  of  machines  and  establishing  a 
school  of  aviation. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  liydroplanes  would  be  as  follows: 
Distance,  400  kilometers:  Time,  3  hours;  cargo  cajiacity,  2,700  kilo¬ 
grams,  or  30  jiassengers.  Distance,  1,000  kilometers:  Time,  12 
hours;  capacity,  l,3(i0  kilos,  or  15  passengers. 

The  capital  necessary  to  ac(|uire  these  machines  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $500,000,  and  also  about  $400,000  for  cost  of  exploitation 
for  one  year.  If  there  was  charged  0.31  peso  gold  per  kilometer 
per  passenger  and  0.S3  ])eso  gold  per  kilometer  per  ton  of  cargo,  and 
if  each  machine  flew  during  750  hours  per  year,  a  turnover  of  $750,000 
per  annum  could  b(;  calculated  upon. 

3.  The  characteristics  of  the  aeroplanes  would  be — capacity  to 
carry  10  passengers  or  1,300  kilos  of  cargo  a  distance  of  850  kilo¬ 
meters  (500  miles)  at  least,  with  a  velocity  of  12!)  kilometers  (80 
miles  per  hour).  The  capital  necessary  to  purchase  the  machines 
would  be  $300,000;  costs  in  one  year,  $300,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  turnover  would  be  $000,000. 

To  demonstrate  the  economy  of  time  that  would  result  from  such 
a  system  the  following  examples  are  cited:  The  trip  from  Valparaiso 
to  Santiago  (a  distance  of  100  kilometers  in  a  straight  line  and  183  by 
rail)  would  take  40  minutes  and  cost  every  passenger  31  pesos  gold 
and  80  pesos  gold  per  ton  of  cargo.  The  voyage  from  Punta  Arenas 
to  Puerto  Montt  (1,300  kilometers  in  a  straight  line)  would  last  12 
hours  and  cost  400  pesos  gold  per  passenger  and  1,000  pesos  gold 
per  ton  of  cargo.  From  Los  Andes  to  Santiago  (70  kilometers  in  a 
straight  line  and  140  by  rail)  the  trip  would  take  only  35  minutes  and 
cost  21  ])esos  per  passenger  and  58  gold  per  ton  of  cargo.  From  Los 
Andes  to  Valparaiso  (79  kilometers  in  a  straight  line  and  131  by 
rail)  the  cost  and  time  would  approximate  that  given  for  the  trip 
l)etween  Los  Andes  and  Santiago.  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  correspondence  would  be  especially  advantageous  in 
this  and  the  former  case. 

According  to  a  report  of  United  States  Consul  Claude  E.  Guyant, 
of  Barranquilla,  the  Colombian  Government  is  considering  a  project 
for  contract  submitted  by  Ilandley-Page  Co.  and  Urquhart,  Carvalho 
&  Co.  of  London.  The  basis  of  the  contract,  as  announced,  is  to  be 
as  follows: 

The  contractors  are  to  establish  a  semiweekly  service  between 
Bogota  and  either  Barranquilla  or  Cartagena  on  the  coast,  and  a 
weekly  service  between  Manizales,  Medellin,  and  either  Barranquilla 
or  Cartagena.  Mail  shall  be  delivered  at  destination  24  hours  after 
having  been  received  by  the  transporting  company.  The  prelimin- 
ar}'  work,  including  meteorological  studies,  etc.,  shall  be  com- 
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mciicod  within  six  months  after  the  siojninj;  of  tlie  contract,  and  the 
service  shall  be  estal)lished  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  sijiniii" 
of  the  contract,  the  duration  of  which  shall  he  10  years,  and  the 
contractors  are  to  have  the  rijjht  of  preference  in  contracting  for  all 
aerial  transportation  service  in  the  Republic.  The  (lovernment  is 
to  pay  2.5  cents  per  kilogram  for  correspondence,  15  cents  ])er  kilo 
for  postal  ])ackages,  and,  in  addition,  2  cents  for  each  letter  and  25 
cents  for  each  package.  The  weight  of  ])ackages  is  limited  to  .5 
kilos  ( 1 1 .02  pounds). 

Since  the  ('olomhiau  (Jovernment  had  already  received  three  oilers 
for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  service,  and  close  competition  is 
the  probable  result,  bids  for  airplane  mail  service  will  probably  he 
received  from  various  foreign  companies  acconling  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  minister  of  state  of  Colombia. 


HOPKINS  MEN  TO  EXPl.OKE  ANDES. 

The  following  account  of  an  expedition  to  explore  the  geology  and 
mineral  resources  of  tlu^  (’(>nlral  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  taken 
from  The  Jolins  Hopkins  New's- Letter: 

The  newer  South  .\inerica,  with  its  wonderful  possi))ililies  in  the  fields  of  eoinmeree 
and  science,  has  not  been  overlooked  hy  the  .lohns  Hopkins  University.  Throiifih 
the  munificence  of  Mrs.  (Jeorite  llunfinfiton  Williams  and  her  family,  a  foundation 
for  lectures  and  rest'arch  has  heen  estal)li.sh(‘d  in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  Williams, 
the  first  jaofessor  of  yeolof^y  at  Hopkins.  With  aid  from  this  fund  the  University 
])lana  to  send  an  expedition  to  explore  the  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Central 
.\ndes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

The  expedition  will  he  in  charge  of  Edward  W.  B(*rry,  i)rofes8or  of  paleontology, 
and  Joseph  T.  Siugewald.  jr.,  profes.sor  of  economic  geology,  who  have  already  become 
authorities  on  the  geology  of  this  region  by  the  juiblication  of  the  results  of  earlit'r 
investigations  ba.sed  upon  materials  collected  by  Dr.  Sing(‘wald  during  his  extended 
travels  in  South  America  in  Ittbo.  Dr.  Siugewald  has  in  press  a  textbook  entitled 
“The  Mineral  Deposits  of  South  America,”  which  will  shortly  be  is,sucd  by  the 
M(;Graw-Hill  Book  Co. 

The  memliers  of  the  party  will  leave  Baltimore  early  in  .\])ril,  making  their  first 
stop  at  (iuaya<piil,  Ecuador.  Entm  there  they  will  proieed  southward  along  the 
west  (H)ast.  stopping  at  Pacasmayo  to  study  the  c-arboniferous  dei)osits  of  that  region. 
They  expect  to  visit  the  cinnabar  mines  of  Huancavelica.  Peru,  as  well  as  various 
slightly  developed  coal  iields  scattered  over  the  district.  Time  will  also  be  spent 
in  studying  the  coal  fields  of  (Jhile,  and  the  silver  and  tin  mining  districts  of  Bolivia, 
including  La  Paz  and  Potosi,  where  Dr.  Siugewald  has  alri'ady  made  preliminary 
investigations  of  the  famous  “Mountain  of  Silver.” 

Besides  the  study  of  these  commercial  areas  and  the  gathering  of  large  collections 
of  igneous  rocks,  ores,  and  fos.sils  for  sub.st'quent  inve.st  igations  by  the  staff  and  graduate 
students  of  tlie  geological  dei)artment.  it  is  hoped  that  facts  may  be  gleaned  which 
will  throw  new  light  on  the  recent  great  changes  of  level  of  the  high  ]>lateau  of  Bolivia — 
the  land  of  the  Incas.  To  this  end,  several  geological  sections  will  be  measured  across 
the  eastern  .\ndea  from  La  Paz,  Ortiro,  or  Potosi.  to  determine  tlie  manner  and  geologic 
age  of  the  formation  of  the  .Vndes.  .Mready,  from  a  study  of  fossils  from  this  area. 
Prof.  Berry  has  shown  that  the  prevailing  ideas  regarding  this  broad  geologic  ])robh*m 
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arc  incorroet  and  in  need  of  serious  revision.  The  elevation  of  the  mountains  and  the 
extensive  mineralization  of  the  whole  Andean  region  have  been  very  modern  events 
geologically. 

South  America  is  of  special  interest  to  naltimoreans,  and  the  sending  of  an  exi)edi- 
tion  from  tliis  city  to  study  tlie  prospective  development  of  its  mineral  resources 
and  its  geologic  history  is  especially  appro])riate,  in  view  of  the  intimate  trade  relations 
which  have  emanated  from  this  city  for  generations.  It  will  he  recalled  that  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  proj)osed  that  local  l)ankers  and  business  men  should  charter  a  vessel 
and  visit  the  principal  South  American  i)orts  to  cement  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  raj)idly  growing  lands  of  the  South.  In  1915  llaltimore  was  chosen  as  the  North 
American  terminal  of  the  Peruvian  steamship  line.  War  conditions,  unfortunately, 
soon  forced  a  susi)ension  of  this  service.  However,  the  llcthlehcm  Steel  Co.  has  iron 
])rop(‘rties  on  the  west  coast,  and  much  North  American  cai)ital  is  invested  in  coi)per 
and  other  mineral  develo])ments,  while  j)roposed  railroad  construction  will  open  u]) 
'■(•gions  of  untold  wealth  and  great  commercial  i)ossil)ilities. 

It  is  ho]>ed  that  the  devotion  of  the  Williams  fund  to  the  study  of  South  Am<*rican 
geology  will  establish  closer  relations  between  the  ancient  and  scientilic  bureaus  of 
Peru,  llolivia.  ami  Chile,  with  the  .lohns  Hopkins  I'^niversity,  which  is  beginning 
to  receive  geological  stmleuts  from  these  countries. 


SECOND  P.VN  AMERICAN  AEKONAI  TIC  CONVENTION. 

Tlio  Second  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Convention  and  Exhibition 
is  to  he  held  at  Atlantic  City,  Now  Jersey,  from  May  1  to  June  1, 
1!)H),  inclusive.  The  venture  is  under  the  auspices  of  The  Aero  Club 
of  America,  The  Aerial  League  of  America,  and  the  Pan  American 
Aeronautic  Federation.  Supplementing  the  ordinary  exhibition 
features  a  series  of  contests  will  he  held  each  Saturday,  these  to 
include  such  interesting  events  as  seaplane  contests,  Curtiss  marine 
llyiiig  trojdiy  and  prizes,  intercollegiate  seajJane  contests,  land 
aeroplane  contests,  dirigible  contests,  kite  balloon  contests,  parachute 
competition,  avnette  races,  etc.  Exhibitions  and  demonstrations 
of  the  latest  inventions  in  all  forms  of  aviation  will  form  the  main 
features  of  the  daily  activities. 

The  Governments  and  aeronautic,  sjiorting,  scientitic,  industrial, 
and  civic  organizations  of  the  United  States  and  all  countries  of  the 
world,  excepting  Germany  and  her  allies,  have  been  invited  to  send 
representatives  and  to  participate  in  this  great  aeronautic  event. 
On  arrival  in  the  United  States  foreign  representatives  are  reipiested 
to  call  at  the  headquarters  of  the  convention  committee  at  No.  297 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  to  register  and  receive  badges  and 
ollicial  programs. 


sr.M.MEU  SCHOOL  OF  ENOLISII  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  STl’DENTS. 

Many  students  coming  from  the  Latin  American  countries  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  are  handicapped  by  an  insuflicient  knowh'dge  of  English,  and 
sometimes  they  also  need  to  make  up  some  subject  in  order  to  meet 
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tho  (Mitrauco  r(H|uironi('Ht  hero.  Tho  Section  of  P^duciitiou  of  tlu* 
Pail  Amoricau  Pnioiv  has  rnailo  aiTaiigioiu'iits  with  tho  authoritios 
of  tho  Suininor  Sohool  of  tho  riiivorsity  of  (loor^jia,  at  Athons,  to 
roooivo  such  studoiits  and  liolp  to  lit  thoin  hottor  to  tako  up  thoir 
work  in  tho  fall  at  tho  various  oolh'j'os  and  univorsitios  wlioro  tlioy 
aro  to  study. 

Tlio  n'gular  sossion  of  tho  Suminor  Sohool  is  from  Juno  30  to 
August  2  or  22,  doponding  on  tlio  suhjoots  takon,  and  studonts  can 
arrango,  if  dosirod,  to  oontinuo  thoir  work  undor  private^  tutors  until 
thoy  ontor  oollogo  in  Sojitoinhor.  Exponsos  for  room  and  hoard  and 
for  instruotion  aro  ostimatod  at  about  SIO  to  $12  a  wook,  oxolusivo  of 
privato  tutoring.  Tlioro  will  ho  a  sjx'oial  class  in  English  for  Latin 
Amorioan  studonts,  and  ooursos  aro  oflVrod  in  jiraotioally  all  high- 
sohool  suhjoots  and  many  oollog<>  suhjoots  whioli  will  provide  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  any  work  in  which  suoli  studonts  may  hi^ 
dofioiont,  such  as  mathomatics,  soionoo,  Amorioan  history,  etc.  Tho 
Latin  Amorioan  studonts  will  ho  specially  looked  afti'r  hy  a  Spanish- 
speaking  momhor  of  tho  faculty,  who  will  help  them  in  jdanning  thoir 
courses  and  in  securing  suitable  living  accommodations. 

Tho  entire  plant  of  tho  university,  including  gymnasium  and  other 
rocroational  facilities,  is  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  studonts. 

Athons,  tho  seat  of  tho  University  of  Georgia,  has  a  pleasant  and 
healthful  situation  among  rolling  hills,  and  may  ho  reached  in  about 
24  hours  from  all  tho  principal  cities  of  tho  East.  From  Now  Orleans, 
tho  j)ort  of  entry  of  largo  numbers  of  Latin  .Vm(>rican  studonts,  it  is 
easily  reached  as  a  stojiping  [dace  on  tho  way  to  nortluu-n  educational 
institutions.  It  is  also  conveniently  locatinl  witli  ndcu-imco  to  coll<>g(>s 
in  tho  Southern  States.  Even  studonts  who  aro  already  in  tho 
Nortliorn  States  may  bo  glad  of  tlio  opportunity  to  become  ac<|uaintod 
with  tho  soutliorn  section  of  tlio  United  States. 

.Vll  Latin  American  studonts  who  aro  intorosti'd  in  this  school  may 
communicate  with  tho  Section  of  Education  of  tho  Pan  American 
Union,  Washington,  I).  (’.,  or  with  tho  suporintiaidont  of  tho  Summer 
School,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  ministry  of  the  treasury  presented 
through  the  director  general  of  statistics,  ARGENTINE  FOREIGN 
COMMIRtCE  for  the  year  1918  gave  the  following  results:  Cash  value 
of  foreign  oommerce,  1,307,392,000  pesos  gold,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Importations,  480,896,000,  and  exportations,  826,496,000;  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  Argentina,  345,600,000  pesos  gold.  The  figures  vary 
widely  from  those  of  previous  years.  The  exportations  of  1918  exceed 
those  of  any  former  year,  both  in  bulk  and  value,  surpassing  the 
highest  value  previously  recorded  by  244,000,000  pesos  gold,  since, 
in  1915,  the  value  of  the  total  exportation  conducted  was  582,179,000 
pesos  gold.  However,  the  quantity  of  articles  imported  in  1918  is  less 
than  any  year  of  the  past  15,  representing  a  sum  equal  or  slightly 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  that  recorded  15  or  20 
yeai-s  ago  and  something  over  one-third  that  of  the  year  of  greatest 
importations.  Indeed,  the  commercial  balance  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
is  the  highest  yet  attained,  exceeding  any  previous  record  by 
68,900,000,  as  in  1915,  hitherto  the  highest,  the  balance  totaled  only 
276,600,000  pesos  gold. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  ministry  of  the  treasury  of  February  15, 
customs  officers  are  authorized  to  permit  the  EXPORTATION  OF 
CEREALS  (wheat,  oats,  flax,  and  corn)  providing  that  the  shippers 
can  prove  to  the  aforesaid  officers  that  their  produce  was  bought  at 
prices  not  lower  than  the  minimum  established  by  the  agreement  of 
February  4. 

The  general  board  of  agricidture  and  agricultural  defense  has  nomi¬ 
nated  Senor  Carlos  Fangeaux  to  go  to  Misiones  and  study  the  meth¬ 
ods  there  employed  for  the  preparation  and  conservation  of  YERBA 
MATE.  He  will  attend  the  yerha  mate  growers’  convention  to  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  rural 
association  (“Sociedad  Rural  Argentina”). 

By  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  public  works  the  section  of  the 
BUENOS  AIRES  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  (Ferrocarril  Central  de 
Buenos  Aires)  between  Rojas  and  Villa  Maria  was  definitely  made 
ready  for  public  service.  The  line  includes  kilometers  304  and  315. 
In  the  same  decree  the  period  of  three  months  is  fixed  in  which  the 
company  is  to  present  plans  for  the  installations  it  wiU  construct  at 
the  station  located  at  kilometer  314L 
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With  th(‘  puri)(»s{*  of  stimulatiiij;  intcrost  ii)  tho  pliuitinjj  aixl  rulti- 
vatioii  of  fruit  trees,  the  afjrieultiiral  museum  of  the  Argentine  rural 
association  is  organizing  a  FRUIT  GROWERS’  (^jUB,  wliieh  will 
meet  at  intervals  between  November  of  the  present  year  and  April, 
1920. 

A(HM)rding  to  information  received  from  the  Argentine  legation  in 
Rio  de  daneiro,  ARGENTINE  FRUITS  are  to  he  impcu’ted  free  of 
duty  to  Brazil  hy  the  teriiis  of  a  reoent  law  wliieh  abrogates  jirevious 
regulations  eoneerning  the  matter. 

The  ministrv  of  agriculture  reports  the  following  statistics  eon¬ 
eerning  the  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  MEATS  in 
the  year  1917;  through  the  directorate  of  statistics  and  rural  economy 
it  is  learned  that  during  the  aforesaid  year  762,449  tons  of  meats  wen* 
shipped  hy  the  refrigerators  and  packing  plants  exclusively  ns  fol¬ 
lows;  For  export,  6S1,293  tons;  for  domestic  consumjition,  spi.^G 
tons.  Ot  this  total,  90.6  percent  was  beef,  7.4  mutton,  and  2.1  poik. 

A  conference  of  engineers  and  agriculturists  is  being  organized  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of  the  NORTHERN 
TERRITORIES  of  the  Rejmhlic,  with  the  following  specific  objects: 
Detailed  study  of  the  various  problems  related  to  the  development  of 
the  territories  under  consideration;  presentation  of  such  problems  to 
capitalists  and  to  the  consideration  of  official  means  of  their  solution; 
holding  of  lectures  upon  the  productive  capacity  of  the  territories; 
and  the  publication  of  minutes  of  the  deliberations  held  at  all  ses¬ 
sions. 

According  to  an  announcement  just  made,  the  Brazilian  Lloyd  Co. 
will  estahlisli  a  NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINF^  between  New  York  and 
Buenos  Aires,  calling  at  Brazilian  ports.  Tlie  first  vessel  to  ply  on 
the  line  is  the  Vberaha,  which  will  leave  New  York  early  in  May. 
The  Vberaha,  formerly  called  the  Henry  Woerinann,  is  a  steamship 
of  6,062  tons  displacement,  owned  at  present  hy  the  Government  of 
Brazil,  and  which  was  constructed  in  Hamhurg  in  1911. 

BKAZIL. 

Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  are  under  consideration.  The  line  is  to  extend  from  Peder- 
neiras  through  Agua  Limpa,  Saturno,  and  P090  Alcalino  de  Quilomho 
to  the  Batalga  River  at  Raiidia  dos  Anjos  do  Bafalha,  thence  north¬ 
west  to  Miguel  Calmon,  traversing  111  kilometers  through  a  very 
fertile,  region  rich  in  woods. 

It  is  planned  to  run  a  RAILROAD  LINE  which  will  connect  the 
thiee  mountain  towns  Petrojiolis,  Therezopolis,  and  Frihurg.  The 
route  will  he  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fascinating  in  the 
country. 

The  Swift  Co.  of  Rio  Grande  has  concluded  a  contract  with  the 
‘‘Nelson  Line”  of  London  by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  reserv'e  six 
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vossi'ls  of  its  tl(‘('t  for  the  TKANSPORTATFON  OF  FR()ZI^:N 
MI^L\TS  from  tlu>  linizilian  port  to  varicnis  ports  of  (Irojit  liritain. 
Voyages  will  bo  mado  fortnightly,  evory  boat  trans})orting  botwooii 
1,300  and  1,400  tons  of  moats. 

According  to  a  ro])ort  mado  to  tbo  minisiry  of  tho  troasnry  by 
Dr.  Ozorio  do  Almoida,  tho  assots  of  tbo  BRAZILIAN  LLO'l  I)  ('(). 
which  in  Juno,  1918,  amountotl  to  78,809  contos  (conto  pa])or=  $270 
Unitod  Statos  gold),  now  total  197,125  contos.  In  this  sum  is 
includod  tho  valuo  of  tho  (Jorman  steamships  in  its  ])ossossion, 
calculatod  at  111,394  contos,  80,354  of  which  roj)rosont  tho  vessels 
coded  to  tho  French  Govornmont  and  31,040  contos  those  in  tho 
service  of  tho  Brazilian  Lloyd  Co. 

Tho  Brazilian  Govornmont  has  granted  ])ormission  to  tho  Govorn¬ 
mont  of  Italy  for  exportation  from  Brazil  of  400  tons  of  LARI) 
bought  recently  by  that  country. 

In  the  13  months  since  the  (Toation  of  the  central  bureau  of 
domestic  production  (Delegacion  Central  do  Prodiiccion  Nacional) 
2,071,026  kilograms  of  grain,  fodder,  and  vogotahlo  SEEDS  have 
boon  distributed  by  the  bureau  among  agriculturalists  of  the  country. 

A  Brazilian  newspaper  states  that  the  (X)NSCMPTI()N  OF 
MANIOC  is  becoming  quite  general  in  England,  and  predicts  the 
popidarity  of  tho  Brazilian  product. 

Tho  State  of  Parana  this  year  ])lans  to  commemorate  tho  definite 
inauguration  of  WHEAT  cITjTIVATION  in  the  section  by  holding 
a  wheat  exposition  and  establishing  tho  fiesta  do  pan  (bread  carnival). 

The  inspector  of  wheat  fields  estimates  the  WHEAT  CROP  this 
year  at  200  tons  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  wSid,  or  double  that 
of  tho  previous  crop,  and  tne  largest  yet  attained  in  the  country. 

In  the  annual  general  meeting  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  CNITPH) 
STATES  (TIAMBER  OF  ('OMMERCE  OF  BRAZIL  elected  the 
following  officials  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  present  year: 
President,  Senor  Louis  R.  Gray;  first  vice  president,  W.  V.  B.  Van 
Dyck;  second  vice  president,  H.  M.  Sloat;  and  treasurer,  WiUiam 
Lowry. 

On  February  22  a  ('OTTON  CONFh)RENCE  was  held  in  the  city 
of  Sao  Paido  to  discuss  plans  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  the  country. 

According  to  oflicial  statistics  of  the  ])ort  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  893 
families  of  IMMIGRANTS,  consisting  of  2,707  ])ersons,  and  4,544 
immigrants  without  families,  entered  the  country  during  1918 
through  that  ])ort.  They  consisted  of  the  following  nationalities: 
Argentinian,  112;  German,  1;  Brazilian,  485;  Belgian,  8;  Chilean, 
5;  Chinese,  2;  Colombian,  1 ;  Danish,  2;  French,  211 ;  Greek,  8;  Span¬ 
ish,  790;  Dutch,  4;  Italian,  215;  English,  67;  Japanese,  5;  North 
American,  45;  Norwegian,  2;  Portuguese,  5,058;  Peruvian,  6;  Kus- 
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sian,  119;  Roumanian,  5;  Swiss,  15;  Swedish,  3;  Servian,  1;  Turks, 
37;  and  iTUguayan,  44.  During  the  same  period  4,069  emigrants 
left  through  this  port. 

('apitalists  of  Puerto  Alegre,  Pelotas,  and  other  points  in  the  State 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  have  organized  a  TELEPHONE  COMPANY 
whieh  will  install  and  operate  a  modern  telephone  system  in  those 
cities,  bringing  workmen  and  equipment  from  the  Ihiited  States. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  Commercial  Statistical  Bulletin 
(»f  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  Brazil  exported  between  January  1 , 
1915,  and  October  31,  1918,  a  total  of  126,419  tons,  9,562  tons,  and 
119,620  tons  of  FROZEN  MEATS,  DRIED  MEATS,  AND  HIDES, 
respectively.  Of  the  frozen  meats,  56,778  tons  were  exported  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1918,  4,339  of  the  dried  meats  during  the  same 
period,  and  37,651  of  the  hides. 

According  to  the  Caracu  Association  Herd  Book  just  published,  on 
Januarv  31  of  the  present  year  there  were  159  calves,  1,663  cows,  and 
119  huils  of  CARAC.’U  (.'ATTLE  in  Brazil. 

CHILE. 

The  Government  of  Cliile  has  contracted  to  furnish  2()(),()()()  metric 
quintals  of  NITRATE  to  tlie  Government  of  Holland  at  131  sliillings 
per  metric  quintal.  Holland  is  to  supply  the  sliips  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  wliich  will  hear  cargoes  of  rice,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
products  to  mercliants  of  Mejillones. 

Some  months  ago  the  “Sociedad  Nacional  de  Pesca,”  a  corporation 
fostering  the  FISHING  INDUSTRY,  was  established  with  a  capital 
of  500,000  Chilean  pesos.  One  of  the  objects  is  the  placing  of  several 
varieties  of  fish  along  the  entire  Chilean  coast.  This  lias  been  done 
between  t-oquimho  and  Valdivia.  The  company  has  also  installed  a 
plant  in  Talcahuano  where  fish  are  cleaned,  packed,  and  shipped. 
The  establishment  has  a  large  refrigerator  where  fish  are  kept  until 
ready  for  shipment  by  train. 

MARITIME  TRAFFIC  WITH  SWEDEN,  interrupted  by  the  war, 
is  about  to  ho  reestablished.  One  of  the  first  steamship  lines  to 
conduct  direct  service  between  the  two  countries  is  the  Johnson  Line, 
a  well-known  Swedish  comjiany,  which  will  have  four  vessels  of  over 
6,500  tons  operating  on  the  line.  Formerly  these  vessels  transported 
manufactured  articles  to  Chile  in  exchange  for  Chilean  jiroducts. 

On  February  26  the  minister  of  the  treasury  issued  regulations 
relative  to  the  BUILDING  OF  DRY  DOCKS  and  other  works  used 
in  the  repairing  of  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic. 

The  MINERALS  EXPORTEl)  by  the  Chile  Copper  (.^o.  and  the 
Chile  Exploration  Co.  during  the  three  months  ending  September 
30,  1918,  were  valued  at  $3,276,944-  an  increase  of  $1,270,273  over 
the  exports  of  the  previous  quarter,  which  amounted  to  $2,006,671. 
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COLOMBIA, 

In  the  latter  part  of  Feliriiary  competitive  examinations  were  held 
for  candidates  for  the  positions  of  chief  and  assistant  cliief  of  the 
bureaus  of  information  and  commercial  propaganda  of  Colombia, 
authorized  by  law  11  of  1918  to  bo  establislied  in  connection  with  the 
consulates  of  London,  New  York,  and  Paris,  The  contest  proceeded 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  set  forth  in  a  presidential  decree  of 
January  22.  After  a  thorough  consideiation  of  the  papers  presented 
the  judges  appointed  by  the  President  decided  in  favor  of  Gonzalo 
Cordoba,  Alberto  Dujmy,  and  Roberto  Pinto  Valderrama,  who  were 
thereupon  appointed  to  the  London,  New  York,  and  Palis  ollices, 
respectively. 

Ry  law  No.  43  of  1919  the  MARITIME  SALT  MINES  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  ordered  exploited. 

According  to  municipal  statistics  the  Antiocpiia  Railroad  during 
1918  transported  175,750  parcels  of  MERCHANDISE,  weighing 
10,880,505  kilos,  to  Medellin. 

Tlie  leading  capitalists  of  the  Department  of  Tolima  have  organized 
a  STOCK-RAISING  ASSOCIATION  in  Ibague  to  promote  cattle 
raising  in  that  section. 

Tlic  minister  of  the  treasury  has  contracted  with  Tracey  Bros,  of 
London  for  the  sending  of  100,000  SACKS  OF  JUTE  FIBER  to 
Puerto  Colombia  free  of  duty.  The  jute  is  to  be  used  for  packing 
salt  at  the  salt  works  along  the  coast. 

Under  the  title  “A  NEW  VEGETABLE  PRODUCT”  a  paper  in 
Bogota  publishes  an  account  of  a  tree  that  grows  along  the  margins 
of  the  Magdalena  and  Opon  Rivers  in  the  Department  of  Santander, 
which  secretes  a  saj)  locally  known  as  “perillo,”  which  has  the  taste 
and  nutritious  elements  of  cows’  milk.  It  is  condensed  in  cakes  for 
shipment  and  is  populai  in  confectioners’  shops.  In  the  region 
where  it  is  jiroduced  in  abundance  it  is  used  for  coffee  in  preference 
to  other  milk,  being  considered  more  palatable. 

The  governor  of  Tolima  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  BRANCH  RAILROAD  from  Espinal  to  Saldana  via  Guamo. 
The  jirojected  line  wiU  ptvss  through  a  wealthy  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  section, 

CUBA. 

The  Cuban  wSteamship  Co.  has  voted  to  substitute  petroleum  in 
place  of  HARD  COAL  formerly  used  as  the  motive  power  on  the 
ships  of  the  line.  The  first  vessel  to  use  the  new'  combustible  was 
the  steamship  Santiago  de  Cvha. 

In  Camaguey  large  tracts  have  been  set  to  castor-oil  plants  w'ith  a 
view'  to  the  establishment  of  a  LUBRICATING  OIL  FACTORY  in 
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Cuba.  Tho  experiments  made  up  to  the  present  time  give  promising 
results,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  industry  will  lecome  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  several  ports  of  the  Republic  1 ,373,798  tons  of  sugar  from  the 
PRESENT  SlTiAR  CROP  had  been  received  before  the  15th  of 
March  of  this  year.  Between  the  15th  and  the  20th  the  mills  ha<l 
produced  125,000  tons,  which,  together  with  the  former  figure,  gives 
a  total  of  1,498,798  tons  produced  by  the  20th. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE  OF  HABANA:  President,  Don  Carlos  de  Zaldo;  vicejiresi- 
dents,  Don  Sabfis  E.  de  Alvar^,  Don  Ernesto  B.  (’alv6,  and  Don 
Carlos  Arnoldson;  treasurer,  Don  Charles  C.  Dufan;  and  general 
secretary,  Don  Jos6  Durfin. 

AX  ixSURAXC'E  (XIMPAXY  called  “La  Uni6n  Latina”  was 
established  in  Habana  in  February.  The  company  will  insure 
against  accidents  as  a  result  of  the  occupations  stipulated  in  the  law 
of  June  12,  1916. 

Sefior  Hannibal  J.  de  Mesa  has  been  named  as  COMMERCIAIj 
AGENT  of  the  Republic  to  study  the  economic  conditions  in  Poland 
and  other  Eurojiean  countries  in  the  wake  of  the  war,  report  concern¬ 
ing  the  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  trade  with  coun¬ 
tries  already  maintaining  commercial  relations  with  (hiba,  and  advise 
as  to  the  means  of  establishing  such  relations  with  other  countries. 

Bj'  a  presidential  decree  of  March  7  the  SALE  OF  RIFLP^S  of 
over  22  caliber  or  5.5  millimeters  has  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  of 
cartridge  shells,  during  the  closed  season. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  k>bruary  27,  1919,  the  increase  of  15 
per  cent  on  STORAGE  RATES  authorized  l)y  a  law  of  January  13 
has  been  abrogated  in  the  case  of  sugar. 

Recently  the  INTERNATIONAL  TRADING  (X).  was  organized 
in  Habana  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  the  object  being  to  represent 
various  European  and  North  American  manufacturing  inteiests  in 
Cuba.  The  president.  Dr.  Pedro  Zayas,  is  president  also  of  the  Cuba 
Electrical  Supply  Co. 

The  EXPORTATION  OF  REFINED  SUGAR  produced  from 
crude  sugar  of  the  1918-19  crop  was  authorized  by  a  presidential 
decree  of  March  10,  1919. 

ECUADOR. 

A  presidential  tlecree  of  the  30th  of  January  authorizes  the 
EXPORTATION  OF  PEANUTS  through  the  warehouses  of  the 
Republic  upon  the  pajunent  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  fixed  according 
to  the  price  of  the  product  in  the  market  from  which  it  is  shipped. 
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The  "overnor  of  Guayaquil  has  requested  the  consuls  of  Ecuador  in 
Panama  and  New  Orleans  to  permit  the  depositin"  of  GOODS 
SHIPPED  TO  ECUADOR  in  Panama  upon  orders,  that  they  may 
he  taken  to  Guayaquil  by  boats  of  any  company. 

The  value  of  ECUADORIAN  COMMERCE  in  the  year  1917  was 
r)4, 498,1 11  sucres  (sucre  =  $0. 480  U.  S.),  as  against  55,349,513  in  1916 
and  43,845,028  in  1915.  The  foregoing  figures  may  he  analyzed  as 
follows:  1915,  exportation,  26,533,064  sucres,  and  importation, 
17,309,964;  1916,  36,151,629  and  19,197,884,  respectively;  1917, 
33,558,014  and  20,940,097,  respectively.  The  percentage  of  imports 
by  countries,  for  1917,  was:  United  States,  59  per  cent;  England, 
25;  Spain,  5;  France,  3;  Peru,  2.5;  Italy,  2;  Chile,  1.5;  all  other 
countries,  2.  Percentage  of  exports,  by  countries,  for  the  same  year 
was:  United  States,  78  percent;  France,  9;  Spain,  4;  Chile,  4;  and 
all  other  countries,  5. 

HAITI 

The  stcamshi])  Jnno  left  Port  au  Prince  recently  with  a  cargo  of 
5,000  sacks  of  SUGAR.  Le  Matin,  a  daily  newpa per,  which  gives  this 
news,  declares  that  this  is  the  first  export  of  Haitian  sugar  since  the 
declaration  of  independence.  The  Jnno  sailed  for  New  York  hedecketl 
with  flags. 

Lo  Moniteur,  the  oflieial  newpaper  of  Haiti,  published  in  a  recent 
copy  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  a  new  commercial  firm,  which 
has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  “Societe  (Mmmereiale  d’llaiti,” 
with  a  capital  of  S.500,000.  The  company  is  authorized  to  under¬ 
take  any  kind  of  commercial  transactions  within  the  Haitian  terri 
tory  and  abroad. 

HONDURAS. 

Permission  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  to  Ing.  Ruben 
Bermiidez  11.  to  establish  a  FLOUR  MILL  in  San  Pedro  Sula  to 
operate  for  the  periotl  of  10  years,  with  a  capacity  for  milling  25 
barrels,  of  200  jiounds  each,  of  wheat  flour  daily,  the  plant  to  be 
exempt  from  all  fiscal  or  municipal  taxes  in  operation  or  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  term  of  the  concession. 

MEXICO. 

The  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  engineers  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  waters  of  the 
('OLORADO  RIVER  with  a  view  to  irrigating  a  large  territory  in 
the  northern  part  of  Ijower  California,  the  fertility  of  which  has  been 
neglected  because  of  the  lack  of  water. 

According  to  ofhcial  statistics,  from  the  year  1910  to  the  present 
time  10,000  MINES  HAVE  BEEN  DENOUNCED  in  the  Republic. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  reports  that 
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the  ('OKN  ('HOP  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  20  jier  cent  over 
former  years,  and  the  corn  is  of  a  superior  quality.  From  the  1st  of 
March  the  market  was  flooded,  so  that  the  jn-ices  quoted  have  been 
low. 

The  Secretary  of  commerce  has  received  official  data  to  the  effect 
that  the  ('OFFEE  (’ROP  in  the  territory  of  Quintana  Koo  has  been 
excellent,  exceeding  that  of  last  year  by  10  per  cent. 

In  response  to  petitions  received  by  the  department  of  commerce 
from  small  agriculturalists  setting  forth  their  ability  to  cultivate 
Government  lands,  the  new  LAND  ALLOTMENT  has  bei'ii  com¬ 
menced  in  the  State  of  ('hiapas,  small  parcels  of  land  being  given  the 
farmers  of  that  section  for  cultivation  at  their  own  expense.  Lately 
over  70,000  hectares,  which  pi’cviously  had  reverted  to  tlie  State 
u|)on  the  declaration  of  invalidity  of  the  concessions  which  Sr.  Rafael 
Dorantes  and  other  landholders  had  granted  for  them,  have  been 
distributed  and  are  under  cultivation  by  the  concessionaires. 

Recently  50  boxes  of  articles  were  shippeil  from  Mexico  to  the 
Fnited  States  for  display  in  an  EXIIIBITION  OF  MEXICAN 
EXPOJtTS  which  will  be  opened  in  New  York  shortly  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time. 

The  Mexican  press  announces  that  the  first  shipment  of  AGRI- 
(T’LTrRAL  MACHINERY  ordered  by  the  National  Government 
to  sell  to  agriculturalists  at  cost  in  order  to  stimulate  agriculture, 
has  been  received  at  Mexico  City,  and  the  plan  has  jiroved  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  a  further  order  has  been  jdaced  with  several  Fnited 
States  firms  for  jilows,  cultivators,  secil-drillers  and  harvesters  of 
various  classes  and  sizes. 

An  OIL  DEAL  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  industry  in 
the  country  lias  been  closed  between  certain  oil  companies  of  Mexico 
and  a  well-known  American  corporation,  Cochrane,  Ilarjier  &  Co., 
by  which  the  latter  agrees  to  purchase  50,()()0,()0()  barrels  of  oil  from 
the  Mexican  companies,  to  be  mined  from  wells  which  have  not  been 
in  operation  for  some  time.  The  oil  will,  in  turn,  be  supplied  to  the 
railway’s  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Fnited  States,  with  whom  the 
company  has  entered  into  contracts  obligating  itself  to  furnish  the 
oil  necessar}"  for  operating  their  lines.  The  purpose  is  to  experiment 
thoroughly  with  the  project  in  the  hope  of  further  enterprises  of 
greater  magnitude  in  the  future,  as  it  is  feared  that  at  jiresent  serious 
difnculty  may  be  experienced  owing  to  the  shortage  of  tank  boats. 

The  GOVERNMENT  VESSEL  Rafael  Miranda  was  recentl3’ 
launched  in  the  port  of  Mazatlan,  where  it  was  constructed  by  a 
Mexican  shipowner. 

A  Merida  newsjiaper  reports  that  the  New  York  agenej'  of  the 
Ilencquen  Market  Comptroller  (Comision  Reguladora  del  Mercado 
del  Henequen)  has  recently  sold  63,50t)  bales  of  henequen  to  the 
L’nited  States  Food  Administration  at  15  centavos  a  iiound  in  the 
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ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  at  ir).t  centavos 
in  the  warehouses  operated  by  the  (Vunptroller  in  the  United  States. 
Tlie  fiber  is  to  be  delivered  during  the  present  month  of  Ai)ril. 

Several  planters  from  the  interior  of  the  country  have  interviewed 
the  secretary  of  industry  and  commerce  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
exact  data  as  to  the  most  profitable  methods  of  CULTIVATING 
IlENEQUEN  and  the  sections  of  the  interior  where  it  miglit  be 
planted  on  large  tracts  of  territory  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It 
is  evident  that  interest  is  growing  widely  in  the  heneiiuen  industry 
throughout  the  Ke])ublic. 

A  HIGHWAY  has  been  constructed  in  Lower  California  which 
links  the  capital  of  the  Northern  District  with  Tijuana  and  Ensenada. 
The  work  cost  1,000, ()()()  pesos. 

NICARAGUA. 

According  to  recent  legislation  the  jirice  of  AGUARDIENTE  may 
not  e.xceed  20  centavos  jier  liter,  except  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
it  may  be  sold  for  as  high  as  35  centavos,  and  in  Chontales,  where 
25  may  be  charged. 

PANAMA. 

A  United  States  syndicate  which  is  exploiting  a  MANGANFiSE 
MINE  near  Portobelo,  in  the  Province  of  (.'olon,  having  exported  to 
the  United  States  more  than  20,000  tons  of  the  mineral,  is  making 
a  minute  study  of  another  bed  of  greater  magnitude  in  the  same 
region,  with  a  view  to  exploiting  it  on  a  large  scale  if  it  is  deemed 
profitable  to  transport  the  ore  to  the  i)ort  of  Portobelo,  12  or  15  miles 
away. 

The  fact  that  in  the  city  of  Panama  alone  there  are  over  10  agencies 
for  United  States  flour  indicates  the  popularity  of  WHEAT  FLOUR 
imported  from  the  United  States,  since  most  of  the  towiis  of  the 
R('public  are.  supplied  through  Panama  City.  Owing  to  the  restric¬ 
tions  in  lOlcS  in  the  Ihiited  States,  Panama  imported  in  that  year 
less  than  in  1917,  when  4,104,000  kilograms  of  flour,  valued  at 
$42iS,000  were  imported,  of  which  3,800,000  kilograms,  worth  $398,000 
were  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States. 

^Vn  American  company  is  constructing  a  two-story  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  building  in  the  city  of  C'olon  jireparatory  to  the  installation  of 
a  t'OeONUT  AND  PALM  OIL  FACTORY  and  derivatives,  including 
glycerine,  caustic  potash,  carbonated  potash,  soda,  etc.  The  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  will  be  1,500  gallons  of  coconut  oil  and  200  of  palm  oil 
daily. 

In  1918  the  EXPORTATIONS  conducted  through  the  port  of 
Bocas  del  Toro  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $2,423,680,  as 
compared  with  $2,602,197  the  previous  year,  bananas  in  both  years 
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being  the  chief  value,  as  in  1918,  4, 466, .540  hunches  were  sent  out, 
valued  at  .S2, 297, 665,  and  in  1917,  4, 84.5, .51 2  hunches,  valued  at 
.$2,467,442. 

PERU. 

The  President,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  law  No.  2886 
authorizes  the  investment  of  the  net  receipts  of  the  tax  on  tobacco 
in  the  promotion  of  certain  railway'  projects,  ami  that  its  expendi¬ 
ture  in  the  construction  of  such  railroads  wouhl  he  of  manifest 
advantage  to  the  public,  on  February  5,  1919,  issued  a  decree  by 
which  a  limited  comjiany  is  organized,  with  legal  head  (pi  artel's  in 
Lima,  which  will  he  known  as  the  PERl'VIAN  RAILWAY 
('O.  (Comj)afna  de  los  Ferrocarriles  del  Peru),  with  the  object 
of  constructing  and  exploiting  the  railways  ordered  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  State  expense.  The  aggregate  capital  will  he  3()(),()()() 
I*eruvian  pounds,  distributed  in  30,000  shares  of  10  pounds  ea(*h. 
'Phe  decree  also  makes  stipulations  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  capital  is  to  he  expended  and  subscribed,  the  railroads  con¬ 
structed  and  administered,  the  commission  which  the  company  will 
derive  from  it,  etc. 

By  law  No.  2912  of  the  national  Congress  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  close  and  settle  accounts  and  comju’omise  ujion  questions 
pending  with  the  concessionary  LlMA-lIIh\.CIl()  RAILWAY 
CO.  and  to  organize  a  federal  compain'  to  exjdoit  it,  modifying  the 
proposed  route  so  as  to  lead  directly  to  the  capital  in  a  straight 
line.  The  surplus  material  maj’  be  utilized  on  one  of  the  projected 
extensions  of  the  main  line. 

The  GOVERNMENT  VESSEL  Quirurilca,  constructed  in  a  dock¬ 
yard  at  Callao,  was  auspiciously  launched  last  February  in  the  port 
of  Callao. 

According  to  data  published  in  El  Financista  of  Lima  concerning 
PERUVIAN-ECUADORIAN  TRADE,  in  1917  Peru  exported 
1,689,407  kilos  to  Ecuador  of  products  valued  at  824,20.5  sucres  and 
imported  in  exchange  2,219,918  kilos,  valued  at  289,718  sucres. 
The  importations  were  composed  jirincijially  of  cacao,  coffee,  manu¬ 
factured  and  leaf  tobacco,  and  chopped  sugar  cane.  Peru  also 
imported  61,6.59  kilos  of  hat  straw  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  worth  18,994  sucres;  .53,527  kilos  of  “macora”  straw,  valued 
at  65,846  sucres;  and  321,719  kilos  of  mangrove  bark  for  tanneries, 
valued  at  10,286  sucres. 

SALVADOR. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1918,  32,011  metric  tons  of  prod¬ 
ucts  were  EXPORTED,  with  a  declared  value  of  24,0.59,893  pi'sos 
silver.  Compared  with  tlie  same  period  of  1917  it  is  found  that 
there  was  a  decrease  of  7,690  in  tons  exported  but  an  increase  in 
value  of  581,409  pesos. 
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IMPORTATIONS  to  the  extent  of  15,699  metric  tons,  vjilued  at 
4,601,437  pesos  gold,  were  received  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1918. 

By  February  203  kilometers  of  the  RAILROAD  under  construc¬ 
tion  between  the  pier  of  Punta  Cataco  of  La  ITiidn  port  to  the 
frontier  of  Guatemala  were  completed.  At  the  same  time  the 
sector  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Santa  Gruz  Michapa,  21  kilometem  in 
length,  was  ready  for  the  rails  to  he  laid.  In  1918  the  roadbed  was 
extended  45  kilometei’s  and  will  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time. 

URUGUAY. 

In  order  to  meet  certain  claims  the  national  congress  has  created 
a  specific  tax  of  one-lialf  centfsimo  per  kilogram  of  refined  YERBA 
MATE  receiv'ed  in  the  country,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax.  After 
the  payment  of  the  obligations  the  new  tax  is  to  be  abrogated. 

Tlie  regulations  in  force  concerning  the  INSPECTION  OF  TO- 
BACt'O  FIELDwS  have  been  modified,  it  being  agreed,  among  other 
things,  that  tobacco  growei*s  declare  before  the  proper  authorities 
the  plantations  they  have  made,  stating  the  area  and  number  of 
])lants  and  other  details.  A  record  of  the  tobacco  growers  of  the 
vicinity  is  to  be  kept  in  a  municipal  registry. 

On  the  15th  of  March  a  SOUTH  AMERKhiN  STOC'KMEN’S 
EXPOSITION  was  held  in  Montevideo,  following  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  Industrial-Agricultural  Exposition  organized  by  the  national 
commission  of  rural  industry  and  held  at  the  close  of  January.  The 
stockmen’s  exposition  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  has  yet 
taken  place  in  South  America. 

A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  national  congress  creating  the 
NATIONAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS  AND  NURSERY  “La 
Estanzuela,”  in  which  the  methodical  selection  of  plants  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  basis  is  to  be  undertaken,  with  especial  reference  to  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  corn,  flax,  and  the  leguminaceae.  The  adaptation  of  plants 
cultivated,  including  fochler  plants,  and  agricultural  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  general  also  wiU  be  considered. 

By  the  terms  of  a  presidential  decision  of  February  5,  aU  VtlTER- 
INARIES  appointed  to  the  animal  sanitary  commission  may  prac¬ 
tice  their  profession,  subject  to  the  regular  obligations  and  penal¬ 
ties,  providing  such  practice  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  their 
administrative  duties. 

The  President  has  sent  Senor  Guido  Corneo  to  Europe  to  study 
the  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIVE-STOCK  PRODITTS  OF  THE 
COUNTRY,  since  the  sending  of  such  exports  to  the  principal  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  is  exceedingly  difficult  at  this  time  owing  to  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  prevailing. 

The  President  has  organized  the  (^ENTRAL  AGRICULTURAL 
DEF’ENSE  COMMISSION,  naming  Senor  Benjamin  S.  Viana  as 
president. 
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VEN'E/A'ELA. 

Ill  oonformity  with  article  92  of  the  law  jiassed  June  25,  1915,  the 
Provisional  President  of  the  Pepublic  has  recently  issued  a  decree 
regulating  the  EXPLOITATION  OF  WOODS  on  Venezuelan  terri¬ 
tory,  either  on  lands  belonging  to  the  (Jovernment  or  to  jirivate 
citizens. 

A  ncwsjiaper  of  Oaracas  announces  that  a  company  has  been 
organized  in  the  United  States  b}’  the  name  of  the  ('aribbean  Sea 
('().,  with  the  object  of  exploiting  the  PEAKL  FlSlllNO  industry 
in  the  Isla  de  Margarita. 

Since  the  law  concerning  OOAL,  Ph]TllOLEUM,  AND  SIMILAll 
llESOUKCES  determines  the  maximum  number  of  hectares  which 
may  be  contained  in  one  project,  but  does  not  stipulate  the  number 
of  contracts  which  an  individual  may  enter  into  with  the  federal 
executive,  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has  decreed 
that  one  person  may  enter  into  as  many  contracts  as  may  be  neces- 
sar}’  to  include  a  territory  of  100,000  hectares  of  coal  (bituminous, 
anthracite,  and  lignite)  and  40,000  of  asphalt,  petroleum,  and  similar 
resources,  which  is  the  maximum  which  may  be  acquiretl  b}’  transfer, 
according  to  article  20  of  the  cited  ruling. 

By  presidential  disjiosition  the  rights  to  the  exjdoration  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  (’OAIj,  oil,  and  similar  deposits  are  to  be 
granted  to  successful  bidders  at  public  auction  in  the  free  zones  of 
the  iTibante,  Ayacucho,  Bolivar,  and  C'ajiacho  districts,  of  the  State 
of  Tachira;  ami  in  the  districts  of  Betijoque,  Bocono,  Carache, 
Escuque,  Trujillo,  IT’daneta,  and  Valera  of  the  State  of  Trujillo. 

The  dejiartment  of  public  works  has  recently  signed  a  contract 
with  Senor  Jose  Antonio  Redondo,  by  which  the  National  (lovern- 
ment  leases  to  him  the  SANTA  BARBARA-EL  VIGlA  RAILWAY, 
a  national  jiroperty  in  the  States  of  Zulia  and  Merida. 

By  a  recent  presidential  decree  a  POLITICAL-COMMERCIAL 
Bl'REAU  was  created,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  with  the  following  functions:  (1)  The  compiling  of 
data  concerning  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  the  country 
and  of  information  furnished  by  the  Venezuelan  legations  and  con¬ 
sulates  in  regard  to  the  economic  and  commercial  life  of  their  several 
territories;  (2)  the  preparation  of  reports  on  commercial,  economic, 
or  iinancial  variations  in  foreign  countries  which  might  affect  internal 
conditions,  and  the  consideration  of  navigation  and  other  means  of 
communication  necessary  in  conducting  international  trade;  (3)  con¬ 
sideration  of  international  treaties  and  agreements  reached,  as  well 
as  laws  passed  in  foreign  countries  relative  to  matters  that  might 
influence  Venezuelan  economic  and  commercial  conditions;  (4)  prep¬ 
aration  of  reports  on  the  economic  and  commercial  situations  of 
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foreign  countries,  to  serve  as  a  j^uitle  in  the  formulation  of  treaties, 
pacts,  or  agreements  with  reference  to  the  economic  ami  commercial 
situation  of  Venezuela;  (.'>)  information  as  to  the  prohahle  develop¬ 
ment  or  coming  status  of  various  countries  or  sections  in  the  light 
of  the  desirability  of  estahlishing,  modifying,  or  doing  away  with 
consulates;  (6)  the  consideration  of  treaties,  conventions,  or  matters 
relative  to  international  policies  which  Venezuela  lias  proposed  or 
may  propose;  (7)  the  estahlishing  of  an  international  advertising 
camjiaign  for  Venezuelan  jiroducts,  resources,  and  possibilities; 
(S)  the  formulating  of  comparative  studies  of  legislation  which  has 
been  adopted  relative  to  economic  subjects;  the  recommendation  of 
jirojects  of  law  which  might  facilitate  international  commerce  or  the 
notation  of  undesirable  features  of  such  laws  as  are  now  in  vogue,  and 
means  for  their  reform. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

According  to  official  information  from  the  ministry  of  the  treasury, 
the  STATE  OF  THE  HANKS  on  January  31,  1919,  was  as  follows: 
Payments  on  time  and  savings  accounts,  10,777,728  pesos  gold  and 
2,820,681,096  pesos  paper;  discounts  and  advance  payments, 
3,747,576  gold  and  1,938,590  -paper;  existing  in  the  country, 
54,572,029  pesos  gold  and  830,884,403  paper;  capital  realizable  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  47,864,833  gold  and  353,603,860  paper.  The 
totals  in  December  were:  Deposits  on  current  accounts,  on  time  and 
in  savings  accounts,  11,249,068  gold  and  2,818,040,054  paper; 
iliscoimts  and  advance  payments,  3,949,890  gold  and  1,875,825,358 
paper;  existing  in  the  country,  54,146,333  gold  and  830,399,985 
paper;  capital  realizable  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  47,864,833  gold 
and  353,265,216  paper. 

On  February  11,  3,024,007  pesos  gold  was  deposited  in  bonds  in 
the  conversion  treasury,  having  been  withdrawn  from  certain 
Argentinian  legations.  Together  with  279,465,449  gold  pesos, 
balance  from  local  dc])osits,  there  was  on  hand  at  that  time  a  CASH 
BAKVNCE  of  382,056,650  pesos.  At  the  depositing  of  the  sum 
referred  to  the  monetary  circulation  increased  by  6,872,745  pesos 
paper,  the  national  currency  throughout  the  Republic  totaling  at 
that  date  1,161,328,800  pesos. 
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The  Argentine  Government  has  DEPOSITED  in  one  of  the 
Federal  reserve  banks  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  S2, 91 7,800 
or  6,872,745  pesos  Argentine,  representing  the  profit  of  the  exchange 
by  the  transfer  of  £8,000,000  from  England  to  the  United  States  by 
way  of  France  and  Spain. 

BOLIVIA. 

By  legislative  enactment  of  February  3,  1919,  the  MORATORIUM 
for  obligations  payable  in  gold  will  be  further  extended  to  September 
80  of  the  present  year  in  cases  where  the  creditor  will  not  accept 
payment  in  notes  issued  by  banks  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  prefect  of  the  Department  of 
Potosi  to  contract  a  LOAN  FOR  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 
'I'he  principal  is  to  be  500,000  bolivianos,  with  interest  not  to  exceed 
8  per  cent  annually  and  2  per  cent  amortization  fund.  Of  this  sum, 
400,000  bolivianos  will  be  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  an  auto- 
mohile  highway  between  Atocha  and  Tupiza,  and  100,000  bolivianos 
for  a  similar  road  between  Catagaita  and  Camargo. 

On  danuray  2,  the  new  TAXES  ON  IMPORTED  LIQUORS  were 
announced.  Following  is  the  list,  per  dozen  bottles:  Bitters,  19.20 
bolivianos;  white  wines,  24;  Ihiuors,  such  as  cognac,  whisky,  and 
gin,  24;  sweet  wines,  24;  beer  in  ordinary  bottles,  3;  beer  and  “chicha’' 
in  other  containers,  0.40  ])er  liter;  mineral  waters,  0.05  per  kilo; 
soft  drinks,  0.05  per  kilo;  table  wines  in  ordinary  bottles,  9.60  per 
dozen;  in  other  containei*s,  0.08  per  liter;  light  sparkling  wines  in 
ordinary  bottles,  8.40  per  dozen;  in  other  flasks,  0.70  per  liter; 
champagnes  and  other  heavy  sparkling  wines,  24  per  dozen;  dry 
wines  in  ordinary  bottles,  10.80  per  dozen,  and  in  other  containers, 
0.90  per  liter.  The  national  treasurer  will  deposit  20  per  cent  of  the 
income  from  these  taxes  to  the  account  of  the  Potosi-Sucre  Railway 
and  30  per  cent  to  the  Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  Railway. 


BRAZIL. 

The  BANK  OF  BRAZIL,  in  which  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  jirincipal  shareholder,  has  been  an  incri'asingly  important  factor 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  Ri'public  during  the  jiast  three  years.  Its 
balance,  which  at  the  close  of  1915  revealed  a  total  of  696,620,474 
milreis  (approximately  $174,155,118  United  States  gold),  at  the  end 
of  1917  was  1,113,709,590  milreis  (approximately  $278,427,398). 
The  profits  of  the  institution  during  this  period  were  as  follows:  1915, 
$1,237,819;  1916,  $1,504,275;  and  1917,  $1,573,503.  Those  of  the 
first  half  of  1918  were  $1,431,977,  the  largest  amount  ever  recorded 
by  the  institution  for  that  length  of  time,  and  in  fact  almost  as  large 
as  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  National  (’ity  Bank  of  New  York  has  been  authorized  by  the 
ministry  of  the  treasury  to  establish  a  BANKING  AGEN(A'  in 
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Porto  .:Vlegre  and  a  subagency  in  the  city  of  Rio  Grande,  both  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

According  to  ollicial  statistics  the  assets  of  tlie  BRAZILIAN 
BANKS,  domestic  and  foreign  controlled,  »)n  July  31,  lUlS,  amounted 
to  $1,408,721,2.50  gold,  as  against  .$1,1 1 1,043, .500  on  the  same  date 
of  1017. 

Tlie  receipts  of  the  GOYAZ  RAILWAY  for  the  first  11  months  of 
1918  were  4.54  contos  (con to  paper  =  $270  United  States  gold),  com¬ 
pared  with  312  contos  in  the  entire  year  of  1917  and  241  in  1916. 

The  NATIONAL  BUDGET  for  1919  fixes  the  running  expenses 
for  this  year  at  80,9.53  contos  gold  (conto  gold  =  $546  Lh  S.)  and 
504,483  contos  jiaper,  distributed  among  the  various  ministries. 

The  net  receipts  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Railway  Go.  for  the  year  1918 
were  approximately  13,000  contos,  which  added  to  those  remaining 
from  the  previous  fiscal  period  (2,728  contos),  total  15,728,  allowing 
the  company  to  issue  two  dividends  during  the  year  on  the  basis  of 
10  per  cent,  or  a  total  of  9,200  contos. 

During  the  year  1918  the  tax-collecting  office  of  Santos  collected 
18,507  contos  paper  in  TAXES  ON  PRODUUTS  subject  to  State 
taxation.  The  production  amounted  to  292,712,148  kilos  of  mer¬ 
chandise  reprcsentuig  an  oincial  value  of  205,916  contos. 

The  American  Foreign  Banking  Uorporation  of  the  United  States 
has  just  established  a  BANKING  BRANCH  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
a  declared  capital  of  $1,200,000. 

Senor  Milciades  de  Sa  Freire  has  been  named  acting  president  of 
the  BANK  OF  BRAZIL.  Senor  de  Sa  Freire  has  becai  acting  as 
president  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Ilomero  Baptist  a. 


CHILE. 

Tlie  EXPENSE  BUDGET  for  1919  has  been  fixed  at  234,935,607 
jiesos  papi'r  and  66,858,245  pesos  gold,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner:  Department  of  the  interior,  50,802,519  pesos  paper  and 
179,573  pesos  gold;  dejiartment  of  foreign  relations,  410,633  pesos 
jiaper  and  1,342,828  pesos  gold;  religious  service  section,  1,490,410 
pesos  paper  and  colonization  section,  453,574  pesos  paper;  department 
of  justice,  11,166,308  pesos  paper;  department  of  public  instruction, 
44,425,530  pesos  paper  and  140,000  pesos  gold;  dejiartment  of  the 
treasury,  34,868,174  pesos  pajier  and  48,649,662  pesos  gold;  depart¬ 
ment  of  war,  42,419,693  jiesos  pajier  and  137,063  pesos  gold;  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  navy,  24,826,538  pesos  jiaper  and  16,204,013  pesos  gold; 
department  of  industry  and  jiublic  works,  18,056,691  pesos  paper  and 
233,272  Jiesos  gold;  and  department  of  the  railways,  6,024,533  pesos 
pajier  and  1,833  jiesos  gold. 

A  law  has  been  jiasscd  authorizing  the  jiresident  of  the  Republic  to 
collect  an  ADDITIONAL  TAX  in  1919  of  2  per  1,000  as  decreed  in 
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article  29  of  the  law  of  A])ril  5,  1916,  establishing  a  tax  on  district 
])ro])erty. 

According  to  a  n'port  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury  by  the  31st 
of  December,  1918,  the  following  NATIONAL  Fl'NDS  were  deposited 
by  the  Government :  In  London,  £2,909,097 ;  letters  of  credit  payable, 
£71.5,010;  in  the  United  States,  81,437,602 ;  in  the  mint,  2,904,846 
pesos  gold  and  in  fiscal  treasuries  of  the  Kepublie,  52,674,025  pesos 
in  paper  and  519,855  pesos  gold. 

The  statistics  given  below  are  fromthe  reportof  the  fiscal  inspector 
of  banks  relative  to  the  CHILEAN  liRANCIl  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
(TTY  BANK  of  New  York  in  1918:  Bills  of  exchange  bought,  in 
pounds  sterling,  7,026,232;  in  dollars,  53,504,787;  in  francs,  321,326; 
in  liras,  9,500;  and  in  Argentine  currency,  555,123  pesos.  Bills  of 
exchange  sold  in  pounds  sterling,  6,778,425;  in  dollars,  55,359,081 ; 
in  francs,  202,288;  and  in  Argentine  currency,  559,167  i)esos. 

During  the  year  1918  the  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  RAILWAYS  from 
Arica  to  La  Paz  were  4,665,113  pesos  j)aper,  according  to  the  min¬ 
ister  of  railways. 

The  balance  in  the  SANTIAGO  SAVINGS  BANK  on  December  31, 
1918,  was  53,764,066  pesos  paper,  distributed  among  262,607  ac¬ 
counts.  The  balance  the  former  year  was  38,810,034  pesos  in 
235,997  accounts.  Consequently,  the  increase  in  1918  was  14,954,042 
pesos  and  26,610  accounts.  The  bank  statement  showed  that  the 
mortgage  bonds  deposited  in  the  bank  totalled  a  balance  of  9,2(i5,657 
pesos.  Adding  this  balance  to  the  increase  in  dejiosits,  a  total  of 
63,029,734  pesos  in  savings  accounts  is  obtained. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  receipts  of  the  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  (Ferrocarril  del  Sur) 
in  1918  amounted  to  8133,381.57.  The  railway  is  35  kilometers  in 
extent. 

In  the  NATIONAL  BUDGET  for  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
public  credit  for  the  fiscal  period  from  Marcli  1,  1919,  to  February 
28,  1920,  the  receipts  of  the  year  are  placed  at  815,207,350  gold,  the 
expenses  to  be  distributed  as  follows;  Department  of  government, 
$6,392,301;  foreign  relations,  .8351,320;  finance,  .8995,297;  war, 
$1,785,549;  public  instruction,  .$835,017;  agriculture  and  commerce, 
.8207,247;  public  works,  $1,133,718;  and  treasury,  83,606,896. 

Tlie  department  of  agriculture  and  commerce  has  contracted  in 
behalf  of  the  Government  a  LOAN  of  8320,000  gold,  subscribed  by 
the  following  commercial  organizations:  Commercial  Bank,  $100,000; 
International  Banking  (k)rporation,  $100,000;  Banco  Sucre,  .8.50,000; 
Angel  Lopez  y  Cfa,  .$25,000;  Roberto  Restrepo  y  Ci'a,  815,000; 
Vazquez,  Correa  y  Cfa,  $10,000;  Banco  Dugand,  810,000;  and  Banco 
Republicano,  $10,000.  The  Government  also  olitained  a  loan  of 
$200,000  in  Cartagena  with  advantageous  conditions. 
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Tho  NKT  KEC'EIPTS  of  the  Governmoiit  in  the  second  half  of 
IhlS  amounted  to  $r),143,43S. 

In  191S  the  receipts  of  the  TREASURY  OF  THE  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AXTIOQITA  were  $2, 069, 318  as  against  $1,939,359  in 
1917  and  $1,736,902  in  1916. 

By  law  No.  126  of  1919  the  admission  of  coined  sterling  pounds 
and  hills  representing  jioimds  is  permitted  to  the  national  treasury. 

The  BUlXipyr  OF  BOGOTA  for  the  present  year  has  been  fixed 
by  the  municipal  council  at  $1,281,247  gold,  including  tho  receipts 
from  the  street  railway,  the  slaughterliouse,  and  the  aqueduct. 
During  the  middle  of  February  the  steamship  Sousa  docked  at 
Puerto  Uolombia  with  a  cargo  of  $1,000,000  in  AMERICAN  COINS 
for  the  Banco  Mercantil  Americano  of  Colombia,  which  will  dis¬ 
tribute  them  among  its  branches  in  Bogota,  Barranquilla,  Medellin, 
and  ('artagena.  Including  this  shipment,  tho  bank  has  imported 
$2,126,000  in  gold  coin  within  the  past  eight  months. 


COSTA  RICA. 

The  administrator  general  of  the  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  (Ferro- 
carril  del  Pacilico)  reports  that  the  receipts  of  the  department  were 
728,669  colones  during  the  first  10  months  of  1918  (January-Oetober, 
inclusive),  while  tbe  expenditures  amounted  to  571,704  colones, 
leaving  the  net  receipts  at  156,965  colones,  as  against  78,869  colones 
for  the  entire  year  of  1917,  14,129  in  1916,  83,679  in  1915,  and  43,169 
in  1914. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  CRfiDITO  AGRl- 
('OLA  OF  (WRTAGO  held  early  in  February  it  was  voted  to  increase 
the  aggregate  capital  of  the  bank  to  200,000  colones.  Almost  the 
entire  new  issue  of  shares  (amounting  to  100,000  colones)  was  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  stockholders  present  at  the  meeting. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  for  the  execution  of  law  No. 
3  of  December  14,  1918,  for  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  INTER¬ 
NAL  DEBT  and  the  creation  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
minister  of  the  treasury  will  issue  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  to 
the  account  of  the  public  treasury  in  denominations  of  1,000  and 
100  colones  upon  application  of  holders  of  State  obligations.  A 
total  of  8,000,000  colones  will  be  issued  in  bonds  of  1,000  colones 
(series  A)  and  2,000,000  in  those  of  100  colones  (series  B).  These 
bonds  are  to  be  known  as  bonos  de  conv^ersion,  1918  (convertible 
bonds,  1918). 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  printing  of  170,000  internal- 
revenue  STAMPS  to  be  used  in  payment  of  taxes  on  legal  documents. 
Stamps  of  the  following  denominations  will  be  issued:  $0.25,  $0.50, 
$1,  $2,  $4,  and  .$6. 
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ECUADOR. 

On  October  28,  1918,  the  new  law  concernin';  TAXJiS  ON  AOl’AR- 
DIENTE  and  domestic  and  foreign  wines  was  approved  and  went 
into  effect  January  1.  The  consumer  ])ays  a  tax  of  1.5  per  cent  on 
the  declared  value  of  wines,  liquors,  and  other  foreign  alcoholic 
drinks,  the  declaration  being  accepteil  in  the  consular  lists  in  the 
customhouses.  The  new  law  does  not  abrogate  the  customs  tariffs 
on  imports  previously  in  force. 

On  December  20,  1919,  the  President  jiromulgated  the  new  law 
fixing  taxes  on  aguardiente,  alcohol,  and  other  foreign  and  domestic 
liquors. 

The  loan  section  of  the  Quitefia  Agricultural  and  Industrial  ('o. 
(('ompanfa  Quitefia  de  (’redito  Agricida  e  Industrial)  has  been  very 
active  in  the  past  year.  The  balance  drawn  up  December  81,  1918, 
shows  that  3,296,967  pesos  silver  were  lent  during  the  year,  for  which 
mortgage  bonds  (cedulas)  to  the  value  of  3,049, .57.')  were  issued.  In 
1917  loans  of  2,993,907  were  made,  with  2,6.5.5,975  jiesos  in  mortgage 
bonds  issued. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  following  statistics  are  reported  concerning  REAL  PROP¬ 
ERTY  for  the  year  1918:  Sales  and  donations,  12,897,267  pesos 
paper  money;  mortgages,  92,586,607  jiesos  j)aper;  and  canceUation 
of  mortgages,  .53,818,687  pesos  paper. 

During  1918  the  (lovernment  treasury  reports  the  following  con¬ 
cerning  ORDINARY  EXPENSES:  Receipts,  110,937,325  pesos 
paper;  expenditures,  77,666,023  pesos  paper,  leaving  a  balance  of 
33,271, .302  pesos. 

MEXICO. 

According  to  information  published  by  the  department  of  Finance, 
the  NATIONAL  REVENldOS  received  in  1918  amounted  to 
149,141,373  pesos  Mexican,  distributed  as  follows:  Interior  taxes, 
90,874,696;  foreign  trade,  37,637,908;  taxes  on  founding,  refining, 
assaying,  and  coining,  475,664;  jiostal  system,  4,375,073;  telegraphs, 
3,851,8.53;  general  treasury  of  the  nation,  1,926,178;  and  henequen 
sold  to  the  Reguladora  ('ommission,  goods  intercepted,  consulates, 
and  other  sources,  10,000,000,  totaling  as  given  above. 

The  Mexican  press  announces  that  the  BALANCE  OF  R,E('E1PTS 
AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the  national  treasury  shows  that  in  1918 
55,000,000  pesos  in  round  numbers  were  saved,  since  the  budget 
provided  for  expenses  of  20.5,000,000,  but  the  actual  expenditures 
were  only  1.50,000,000  pesos. 

By  the  beginning  of  March  1 1 ,240,000  pesos  were  coined  in  SILVER 
in  the  new  series,  according  to  the  report  of  the  mint  of  Mexico.  The 
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minting  report  of  1918  is  as  follows:  Gold  coins  of  20  pesos, 
.')6,61  (),()()()  pesos;  of  5  pesos,  3,045,000;  and  of  2.50,  4,260,000,  a 
total  of  63,915,000  pesos.  Silver  coins  of  1  peso  (new'  series), 
3,050,000  pesos;  of  0..50  (old  series),  660,000;  of  0.50  (new  series), 
1,330,000;  total,  5,090,000  pesos.  Copper  coins,  0.05  ])ieees,  66,000 
pesos;  total,  66,000  pesos;  total  amount  coined  in  1918,  69,071,600 
])esos.  The  minting  during  January  and  PYbruary  of  the  present 
year  is  as  follow's:  Gold,  of  20  pesos,  4,000,000  pesos:  of  10  pesos, 
300,000  pesos;  and  of  5  pesos,  1,000,000  pesos;  total,  5,300,000 
pesos.  Silver,  of  1  peso,  2,330,000;  and  of  0.50  centavo,  4,480,000; 
total,  6,810,000  jjcsos.  lienee  the  total  sum  coined  before  February 
28,  1919,  was  81,181,600  pesos  Mexican. 

NICARAtirA. 

On  January  2,  1919,  tbe  President  aj)proved  the  NATIONAL 
BUDGET  prepared  by  congress.  The  budget  for  the  present  year 
is  identical  wdth  that  passed  December  15,  1917,  with  the  additional 
clause  of  June  12,  1918,  congress  reserving  the  right  to  make  such 
modifications  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 


PAUA(5UAY. 

Tbe  INTERNAL  REVENUE  RECEIPTS  during  the  12  nu.nths 
of  1918  amounted  to  11,839  pesos  gold  and  20,994,0.81  pesos  [)aper. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  general  auditoi’ship  and  olfice  of  the 
treasury,  42,389  pesos  gold  and  1,220,152  pesos  paper  w'erc  derived 
from’  TAXES  ON  REAL  ESTATE  (hiring  the  years  1912-1918, 
inclusive.  Of  this  amount,  19,204  pesos  gold  and  343,485  paper 
w'ere  received  during  1918. 

During  the  middle  of  February  tbe  President  issiu'd  a  d('cr(*e 
which  establishes  the  new'  LAND  TAXES  in  force  during  the  present 
year. 

SALVADOR. 

During  tbe  year  1918  TAX  RECEIPTS  in  the  Republic  totaled 
10,409,018  ])esos  paper,  distributed  in  the  follow'ing  manner:  Cus¬ 
tomhouse  receipts,  5,742,506  pesos;  licpior  taxes,  2,5.86,616;  docu¬ 
mentary  revenues,  400,377;  diri'ct  taxes,  393,274;  miscellaneous 
taxes,  567,193;  and  governmental  s(>rvices,  719,051  pesos.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  year  1917  there  was  a  decrease  of  2,076,113  pesos  in 
tax  receipts.  The  expenditures  of  1918  were  11,699,775  pesos,  or 
973,249  less  than  in  1917. 

ITRUOITAV. 

The  taxes  collected  through  the  BUREAU  OF  SUPPLIES, 
OCTROI  TAXES,  AND  MERCdlANDlSE  during  the  year  1918 
amounted  to  1,354,673  pesos. 
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Acoordin"  to  the  latest  presidential  message,  during  U)1S  4,271,736 
pesos  were  reeeived  into  the  MrNKlPAL  TKEASUIIY  ()F*MO^- 
TEVIDKO,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
4,135,290  pesos,  leaving  a  jileasing  surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

'file  receipts  of  the  oflice  of  PUBLIC  CIIAIIITIES  during  the  past 
year  were  2,715,762  pesos  and  the  expenditures  2,683,540,  leaving  a 
fund  of  32,222  pesos  in  the  treasury. 

According  to  statistics  ollicially  reported  concerning  the  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  SITUATION  of  the  country  for  the  iiscal  year  ending  with 
June,  1918,  a  DEFICIT  of  2,627,396  pesos  remained  at  that  time, 
covered  by  an  issue  of  convertible  internal  debt  bonds  at  6J  per  cent 
interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization,  amounting  to  3,000,000  pesos. 
The  deficit  for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  2,513,142  pesos,  or 
114,254  less  than  that  of  the  prcA'ious  fiscal  year. 

The  total  IMPOKT  TARIFF  RECEIPTS  for  the  past  eight  fiscal 
years — that  is,  the  term  1910-11  to  1917-18,  inclusive — amounted 
to  100,683,255  pesos,  58,706,749  pesos  of  this  amount  being  the 
receipts  of  the  period  1910-11  to  1913-14,  and  41,976,506  the  amount 
received  during  1914-15  to  1917-18,  showing  a  difference  of  16,730,243 
in  favor  of  the  former  period. 

The  NATIONAL  EXPENDITITIES  during  the  fiscal  years 
1914-15  to  1916-17,  inclusive,  amounted  to  111,315,987  pesos, 
omitting  the  expenses  of  departments  which  have  independent 
incomes. 

Li([uidation  of  the  ANNUAL  DEFICITS  took  place  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extent:  1914-15,  933,032  pesos;  1915-16,3,503,605;  1916-17, 
1,448,204;  and  1917-18,  2,627,396,  showing  a  total  of  8,512,238 
pesos.  This  sum  is  increased  to  11,330,368  pesos  in  Government 
internal  debt  bonds,  by  the  sums  added  to  the  receipts  before  the 
close  of  the  respective  fiscal  years,  this  amount  showing  the  results 
obtained  by  balancing  the  budget,  as  done  during  the  four  fiscal 
years  cited. 

The  National  Banking  lns|)ection  reported  the  following  statistics 
concerning  the  STATUS  OF  THE  BANKS:  Gold  in  the  banks 
December  31,  1918,  49,404,033  pesos;  gold  on  the  same  date  of  1917, 
46,103,389. 

During  January  the  BANCO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA  held  45,049,211 
pesos  gold. 

VENEZUELA. 

On  December  31 ,  1918,  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  Venezuela  amounted 
to  145,527,628  bolivars,  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  Inter¬ 
nal  consolidated  debt  at  3  per  cent,  46,623,077  bolivars;  recorded 
debt,  2,098,652;  treasury  bonds,  349,102;  debt  due  under  inter¬ 
national  conventions  (known  as  diplomatic  debt),  96,456,797.  The 
debt  in  1916  totaled  160,566,756  bolivars,  so  that  in  the  past  two 
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years  15,093,127  has  been  paid.  Since  by  December  31,  1917,  the 
population  of  the  Republic  was  2,844,618,  the  quota  of  every  citizen 
in  the  public  debt  is  slightly  under  51.16  bolivars,  or  about  $10,  if 
one  considers  the  increase  in  population  in  1918. 

The  net  profits  of  the  CARACAS  ELECTRICAL  COMPANY 
(Compafila  de  Electricidad  de  Caracas)  in  1918  amounted  to  538,267 
bolivars,  distributed  as  follows,  by  vote  of  the  board  of  directors: 
Reserve  fund,  26,699;  securities  fund,  26,699;  amortization  fund, 
26,699;  dividends,  455,000;  and  for  surplus  of  the  first  half  of  1919, 
3,168  bolivars.  The  company’s  reserve  fund  is  at  present  356,068 
bolivars,  and  the  securities  fund,  167,357  bolivars. 

The  BANCO  DE  VENEZUELA  reports  receipts  of  1,170,968 
bolivars  during  the  second  half  of  1918,  and  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  of  428,366,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  761,602  bolivars,  of 
which  15  per  cent  was  set  aside  for  the  securities  fund,  10  per  cent 
for  the  reserve  fund,  10  per  cent  for  furnishings,  4  per  cent  for  divi¬ 
dends,  and  the  remainder  for  a  surplus  for  the  first  half  of  1919. 


INTERNATIONAL 
/  TREATIES 


BOLIVIA-VENEZUELA. 


By  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  February  15  and  18,  a  CON¬ 
VENTION  CONCERNING  DIPLOMATIC  MAILS  was  agreed 
upon  between  BOLIVIA  and  VENEZUELA  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  legations  in  Caracas  and  La  Paz.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  diplomatic  mails  are  to  be  inviolable  and  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  free  of  charge  over  whatever  mail  routes  the  two  countries 
have,  no  package  to  exceed  15  kilograms  in  weight. 


UNITED  STATES. 


By  an  agreement  of  August  23,  1918,  ratifications  of  which  were 
exchanged  in  Washington  December  13  of  the  same  year,  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and  JAPAN  have  agreed  to 
extend  for  another  period  of  five  years,  beginning  August  24,  1918, 
the  ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  concluded  between  them  on 
May  5,  1908,  which  previously  had  been  extended  for  five  years  by 
an  agreement  of  June  28,  1913,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term 
originally  stipulated  for  its  duration.  , 
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URUGUAY. 

On  February  11, 1919,  ratifications  of  the  TREATY  OF  GENERAL 
OBLIGATORY  ARBITRATION  were  exchanged  between  URU¬ 
GUAY  and  GREAT  BRITAIN  in  Montevideo,  as  subscribed  to 
April  18,  1918. 

On  December  16,  1918,  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Monte¬ 
video  of  the  TREATY  OF  GENERAL  OBLIGATORY  ARBI¬ 
TRATION  agreed  upon  in  1914  between  URL^GUAY  and  ITALY. 


BOLIVIA. 


By  a  presidential  decree  of  January  31  the  CONSOLIDATION  OF 
RUBBER  PROPERTIES  and  perfecting  of  their  titles,  which  by  a 
law  of  November  8, 1917,  the  owners  were  directed  to  make  in  parcels 
of  75  hectares  per  “estrada”  was  prescribed  for  the  territory  of 
Colonias  to  be  made  before  the  land  tax  commission.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  are  to  present  their  titles  to  the  commission  within  the  peremp¬ 
tory  period  fixed.  The  original  proceedings  and  decisions  of  the  com¬ 
mission  will  be  submitted  to  the  national  delegation,  whose  final 
decision  will  be  conveyed  to  the  minister  of  colonization,  who  will 
in  turn  file  the  necessary  documents  in  the  national  registry  of  con¬ 
cessions  at  cost  of  the  party  interested.  The  grantees  of  rubber 
estates  who  do  not  present  their  titles  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  commission  will  lose  their  right  to  resurvey  and  to  subsequent 
claims,  the  commission  being  authorized  to  render  judgment  by  de¬ 
fault,  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  received  from  the  notary’s 
office  from  the  delegation  in  the  northwest.  When  the  task  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  Colonias,  the  commission  will  institute  the  same  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  departments  of  Beni  and  Santa  Cruz. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  an  Executive  decree  of  the  21st  of  February  last  the  military 
Government  has  established  the  following  modifications  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  code  of  the  Republic:  (1)  Companies  heretofore  denomi¬ 
nated  compaiifas  andnimas  (corporations)  wiU  hereafter  be  known 
as  compafifas  por  acciones.  Such  companies  as  desire  to  change 
their  names  in  accordance  with  the  new  nomenclature  will  do  so  in 
conformity  with  the  statutes  of  the  code  which  stipulate  the  method 
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for  making  changes  in  names  of  corporations.  (2)  Articles  29  and 
30  of  the  commercial  code  are  repealed.  (3)  The  compafiias  por 
acciones  may  adopt  whatever  names  the  partners  choose,  providing 
that  no  company  by  the  same  name  has  been  established  already,  and 
providing  it  contain  the  term  compafiia  por  acciones  or  the  letters  C. 
por  A.  (4)  The  names  of  companies  of  Umited  partnership  shall  contain 
the  letters  C.  en  C.  por  A.  (5)  Article  42  of  the  code  is  modified  to 
read :  In  announcements  and  advertisements  companlas  por  acciones 
or  companies  of  limited  partnerships  will  use  their  legal  names  as 
well  as  the  ones  by  which  they  are  generally  known,  and  if  they  have 
exercised  the  prerogatives  granted  by  article  62  of  the  code  they 
shall  add  the  words  “De  capital  variable”  (variable  capital).  (6) 
All  compafiias  por  acciones  and  companies  of  limited  partnership  are 
to  be  regarded  as  commercial,  whatever  may  be  their  object  as  set 
forth  in  their  rules  and  by-laws. 

HAITI. 

On  February  26,  1919,  a  law  was  promulgated  establishing  a 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  HYGIENE.  According  to  the 
law  this  board  will  control  aU  existing  boards  of  public  health, 
quarantine,  hospitals,  etc. 

A  law  promulgated  on  December  16  last,  and  published  in  the 
official  newspaper  on  March  1,  1919,  places  the  PRISONS  under  the 
direction  of  the  gendarmerie  and  establishes  new  rules  regarding 
the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

NICAKAGTTA. 

By  a  recent  legislative  enactment  which  will  go  into  effect  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1920,  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATION  must 
be  conducted  by  officials  resident  within  the  country.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  their  mission,  representatives  of  the  Vatican  are 
exempt  from  the  ruling.  Neither  does  it  apply  to  diplomatic  agents 
already  recognized  with  residence  outside  of  Nicaragua,  but  their 
successors  must  comply  with  it.  The  decree  includes  consular 
agents  also. 

By  legislation  of  January  2  it  was  enacted  that  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency  of  the  SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  will  be 
held  in  succession  for  one  year,  beginning  January  1,  1919,  by  the 
justices  alternating  in  the  order  of  their  election. 

The  appellate  court  and  corresponding  offices  will  be  regulated  in 
the  same  manner. 

URUGUAY. 

A  presidential  decree  of  January  22  authorizes  the  insurance  of 
NATIONAL  REALTY  in  the  State  Securities  Bank  (Banco  de 
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Seguros  del  Estado)  against  fire.  By  the  same  decree  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  other  vehicles  for  motor  transportation  in  the  service 
of  public  works  are  also  insured  against  all  loss,  risk,  and  liability 
for  damages. 

On  February  1  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  the 
law  passed  by  congress  on  January  23  relative  to  MILITARY 
RANK. 

Rules  governing  DIPLOMATIC  REPRESENTATIVES  IN 
CHARGE  OF  LEGATIONS  in  the  absence  of  accredited  diplomats 
were  fixed  on  February  11  of  this  year.  According  to  the  rulings 
the  person  in  charge  ad  interim  is  entitled  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
regular  diplomatic  disbursements,  and  the  full  rent  and  expenses 
of  the  house  assigned  to  the  accredited  diplomat  during  the  entire 
term  he  remains  in  charge. 

The  OLD-AGE  PENSION  LAW,  passed  by  congress  February 
10  was  promulgated  on  the  11th.  According  to  its  terms,  every 
person  60  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  totally  incapacitated  for 
self-support,  is  to  receive  from  the  State  a  minimum  pension  of  96 
pesos  annually  or  its  equivalent  in  direct  or  indirect  assistance. 
Foreigners  or  naturalized  citizens  must  have  lived  in  the  country 
at  least  15  years  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pension.  To  meet  the 
pensions,  taxes  have  been  fixed  for  owners  of  real  estate  worth  not 
less  than  200,000  pesos,  employers  of  laborers,  and  on  imported  or 
domestic  playing  cards,  certain  liquors,  and  imported  wines. 

A  law  of  January  14  provides  that  the  discoverer  of  a  new  use 
for  national  resources  or  of  the  most  profitable  use  thereof  shall 
hold  the  INDUSTRIAL  RIGHTS  OF  EXPLOITATION  of  such 
resources  for  a  time  and  according  to  the  conditions  established  in 
the  law  of  November  13,  1885.  Such  persons  as  find  an  industrial 
use  for  parasitic  plants  or  animals  deemed  injurious  to  agriculture 
or  stock  raising  and  which  have  been  considered  a  pest,  may  have 
the  privilege  extended  for  an  additional  period  equal  to  half  the 
time  originally  allotted  them. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
;  andEDUCATION  ; 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  offered  six  SCHOLARSHIPS 
TO  NICARAGUAN  STUDENTS  through  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  Two  of  the  scholarships  are  for  the  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture  of  Tucum6n  and  four  for  the  school  of  agriculture  at  Mendoza. 

Sefior  Jorge  Duchout,  consulting  engineer  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cal,  Natural,  and  Exact  Sciences  of  Buenos  Aires  has  made  a 
DONATION  OF  2,500  volumes  to  the  library  of  the  institution. 
The  faculty  has  voted  to  keep  the  books  in  a  special  section  known 
by  the  name  of  the  donor. 


The  chamber  of  deputies  recently  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  PAR¬ 
LIAMENTARY  STENOGRAPHY  in  La  Paz.  The  bill  was  passed 
owing  lai^ely  to  the  influence  of  the  chief  clerk,  Sefior  Agustm 
de  Rada.  The  school  was  established  February  1,  1919,  with  courses 
in  shorthand,  parliamentary  composition,  etc. 

A  presidential  decree  of  January  24  last,  provides  for  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Cochabamba,  in 
which  there  is  a  COURSE  IN  SILK  CULTURE,  and  the  silkworm 
growers  of  the  country.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  school  will 
furnish  proper  seeds  to  mulberry  tree  growers  who  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  efficiency. 

After  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor.  Miss  Amelia  Chopitea 
Villa  has  registered  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  where  she  is  the 
firat  WOMAN  TO  STUDY  MEDICINE  in  Bolivia. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  granted  eight  fellowships  to 
Bolivian  students  in  schools  of  agriculture  and  three  for  technical 
schools.  One  student  wUl  be  selected  from  every  department  of 
Bolivia  for  the  former  scholarships,  and  the  three  latter  will  be 
given  to  young  men  from  the  districts  of  Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Recently  a  YOUNG  WOMEN’S  ACADEMY  was  established 
in  the  city  of  Potosf  with  a  limited  number  of  students.  At  the 
completion  of  the  course  given  in  secondary  instruction  the  title 
of  bachelor  wUl  be  conferred. 
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CHILE. 

The  executive  board  of  the  SOUTHERN  UNIVERSITY  AND 
CLINIC  HOSPITAL  which  has  recently  been  established  by  pri¬ 
vate  funds  and  fiscal  aid  in  Concepcidn  has  opened  university  courses 
in  the  following  subjects;  First-year  dentistry,  industrial  chemistryj 
first-year  pharmacy,  >  preparatory  course  in  higher  mathematics, 
and  first-year  pedagogy  (in  English). 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  presidential  decree  of  February  24, 1919,  the  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT  STATION  was  declared  a  public  utility  and  its  ex¬ 
pansion  was  provided  for,  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  department  of  agriculture  and  immigration.  The  land  necessary 
for  its  enlargement  will  be  purchased  or  condemned  by  legal  methods. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  agriculture  and  immigra¬ 
tion  the  Government  is  taking  necessary  steps  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  a  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  on  land  joining 
the  experimental  station  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  The  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  will  accomodate  36  or  40  students,  one  being  sent 
from  every  province  annually  to  take  advantage  of  the  training  here 
offered.  These  students  will  have  only  their  board  and  laimdry  to 
pay  for,  since  the  Government  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  three- 
year  course,  including  therefor  instruction,  general  equipment,  books, 
etc.  The  college  will  operate  in  connection  with  the  adjoining  experi¬ 
mental  station,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  students. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  has  been  established  in  Santo 
Domingo  imder  the  direction  of  Seflor  Miguel  A.  Pardo.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  commercial  and  general  arithmetic,  English,  Spanish  grammar, 
shorthand,  and  typewriting  will  be  among  the  branches  taught. 

GUATEMALA. 

The  Government  has  issued  the  following  regulations  concerning 
the  “ESTRADA  CABRERA  UNIVERSITY”  recently  founded  by 
governmental  decree :  All  higher  professional  instruction  will  be  super¬ 
vised  by  the  national  university  and  the  corresponding  faculties. 
The  university  will  be  governed  by  a  superior  council,  composed  of 
the  president,  elected  by  the  professors,  and  the  deans  of  the  several 
colleges.  The  university  for  the  present  will  be  made  up  of  the 
colleges  of  law,  social  and  political  sciences,  medicine  and  surgery, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences  and  pharmacy,  philosophy,  literature, 
and  speculative  sciences,  and  agronomy.  Every  college  will  have  a 
board  of  directors  for  internal  government.  Aside  from  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  professional  instruction,  the  superior  council  will  determine 
the  branches  to  be  taught  by  the  various  professors  and  will  formu- 
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late  the  university  rules.  The  colleges  are  separate  and  distinct  and 
independent  in  internal  administration. 

Sefior  Lie,  Don  Mariano  Cruz  and  Sefior  Lie.  Don  Salvador  Falla 
were  elected  PRESIDENT  and  VICE  PRESIDENT,  respectively, 
OF  THE  ESTRADA  CABRERA  UNIVERSITY. 

HAITI. 

Under  date  of  February  25,  1919,  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
issued  the  new  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  governing  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  lyc4es  nationaux  (high  schools). 
These  rules  and  regulations  were  published  in  Le  Moniteur,  the 
Haitien  official  gazette,  of  March  8,  1919. 

HONDURAS, 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  1,  1919,  31  young  men  from 
various  towns  of  the  Republic  were  given  SCHOLARSHIPS  to 
study  pedagogy  in  the  men’s  normal  school  of  Tegucigalpa.  They 
have  agreed  to  serve  the  Government  in  whatever  capacity  desig¬ 
nated  upon  graduation.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  sent  to 
teach  in  the  primary  schools  of  their  native  cities  for  a  length  of 
time  equal  to  that  spent  in  studies  at  governmental  expense. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  President  has  authorized  the  sending  of  Sefior  Pedro  J.  Cema 
Martinez  to  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  Government 
TO  STUDY  MEDICINE,  making  a  specialty  of  public  and  house¬ 
hold  hygiene. 

By  legislation  of  the  7th  of  February,  $2,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  of  a  YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY  in 
Managua  under  the  direction  of  some  religious  order.  The  money 
will  be  presented  to  the  committee  of  young  women  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  the  school. 

By  legislative  enactment  of  February  7  the  Executive  was  author¬ 
ized  to  send  Sefior  Alejandro  Alonso  Rochi  abroad  at  Government 
expense  to  study  PAINTING  in  the  centers  of  fine  arts. 

PERU. 

In  order  to  foster  primary  education  and  encourage  all  children 
of  school  age  to  matriculate  in  governmental  or  private  schools,  and 
thus  generalize  the  advantages  of  early  education,  now  enjoyed  by 
only  a  small  number  of  children,  the  President  has  issued  a  decree 
creating  NATIONAL  JUVENILE  GUARDIANSHIP,  providing  that 
in  the  capital  of  every  department  or  coast  province  a  guardianship 
board  be  organized,  in  charge  of  a  president,  two  vice  presidents, 
three  members,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  all  of  these  officers  to  be 
women.  This  board  will  have  entire  governing  control. 
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By  a  vote  of  the  general  directorate  of  public  instruction  a  course 
of  studies  preparatory  to  professional  education  is  to  be  established 
in  the  WOMEN’S  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  LIMA. 

A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE  has  been  estab- 
bshed  in  Santa  Maria  district  of  the  Campina  de  Huacho,  in  which 
free  practical  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects  will  be  given  to 
residents  of  that  section.  The  system  of  instruction  to  he  employed 
is  practical  and  intensive. 

The  press  of  Lima  announces  that  the  art  of  teaching  MUSICAL 
SHORTHAND,  by  which  any  musical  conception  of  a  composer  may 
be  transcribed  to  paper  with  the  velocity  of  thought  itself,  was 
introduced  by  Sefior  Esteban  M.  Cdceres,  the  Peruvian  professor  of 
music  and  author  of  various  interesting  articles  on  the  teaching  of 
music  and  esthetics.  The  theory  of  musical  shorthand  was  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  until  very  recently. 

SALVADOR. 

The  SCHOOL  OF  GRAPHIC  ARTS  reports  an  enrollment  of  313 
pupils  in  the  year  1918,  with  an  average  attendance  of  190.  During 
the  same  year  one  diploma  was  granted  in  topographical  drawing, 
two  in  photoengraving,  and  tw'o  in  typewriting. 


ARGENTINA. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  officially  received  Sefior  Dr.  Don 
Amador  del  Solar,  MINISTER  FROM  PERU,  late  in  February. 

The  President  of  the  Buenos  Aires  charities  association  (Sociedad 
de  Beneficiencia  de  Buenos  Aires)  has  been  notified  that  Sefiorita 
Dofia  Angela  Massini  de  Silveyra  left  in  her  will  a  LEGACY  OF 
300,000  pesos  in  trust  to  the  association,  to  be  administered  for 
the  foundlings  asylum  and  the  hospitals  of  the  city.  The  amount 
wiU  shortly  be  delivered  to  the  association. 

The  Syndical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  President,  Sefior  Eugenio  C.  No6,  an  ALBUM  signed  by 
over  500  of  the  leading  industrial  and  commercial  men  of  the  city, 
in  token  of  Sefior  No6’s  efficient  leadership  and  his  zeal  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  organization. 

The  director  general  of  immigration  reports  the  following  statis¬ 
tics  in  regard  to  IMMIGRATION  in  1918:  Passengers  arrived  from 
beyond  the  sea,  5,096;  from  Montevideo,  59,274;  total,  64,370, 
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Immigrants  from  overseas,  13,701;  from  Montevideo,  36,961;  total, 
50,662.  Of  the  oversea  immigrants,  9,188  were  Spaniards,  1,076 
Argentinians,  855  Italians,  761  French,  320  Portuguese,  288  Bra¬ 
zilians,  235  Russians,  195  North  Americans,  169  English,  and  614  of 
various  nationaUties. 

BOLIVIA. 

On  January  30  the  President  appointed  Dr.  Ismael  Vfizquez 
MINISTER  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  JUSTICE. 

The  war  department  has  named  Dr.  Claudio  Sanjin6s  T.  DI¬ 
RECTOR  GENERAL  OF  SANITATION  IN  CANTONMENTS. 

The  minister  of  administration  and  justice  has  authorized  Sefior 
Mario  G.  Araoz  to  publish  a  “CODE  OF  LAWS  and  important  de¬ 
crees  of  Bolivia,”  the  district  attorney  of  La  Paz  to  be  responsible 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  subject  matter  and  its  accuracy. 

Sefior  Julio  Zamora  has  been  named  minister  plenipotentiary  on 
SPECIAL  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Sefior  Joi^e  de  la  Barra,  attache. 

BRAZIL. 

The  ARCILEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTE  OF 
PERNAMBUCO  has  been  declared  an  institution  of  public  utUity 
by  recent  legislation. 

Sefior  Barbosa  Lima  and  Sefior  Andrade  Pinto  have  been  elected 
PRESIDENT  and  director  of  traffic,  respectively,  of  the  Brazilian 
Lloyd  Line. 

By  legislative  decrees,  ratified  by  the  president,  the  Brazilian 
diplomatic  representations  in  England  and  Italy  have  been  raised  to 
EMBASSIES,  beginning  with  the  present  year. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  population  of  the  city  of  SAO  PAULO, 
which  in  1900  was  239,820,  at  the  end  of  1918  had  reached  504,278 — 
an  increase  of  1 15  per  cent  in  eight  years.  In  1900  there  were  22,407 
buildings  in  the  city,  valued  at  33,306  contos  (conto  paper  =  $270 
United  States  gold).  In  1918  fully  55,356  buildings  were  reported, 
valued  at  89,456  contos. 

CHILE. 

The  following  DIPLOMATIC  NOMINATIONS  have  been  made 
recently  by  the  President:  Don  Emilio  Bello  Codesido,  minister  to 
Bolivia;  Don  Diego  Dubl5  Urrutia,  minister  to  Colombia;  and  Don 
Julio  Garc6s,  minister  to  the  Republics  of  Central  America. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  the  census  recently  completed  the  POPULATION 
OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  DEL  VALLE  is  274,800 — an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  in  the  past  six  years.  The  capital  city  of  Cali  has  a 
population  of  45,500. 
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The  centenary  committee  of  Boyaca  has  opened  a  CONTEST 
in  the  flower  festivals  (“Juegos  Florales”)  in  which  three  prizes  will 
be  bestowed — one  for  the  three  best  epic  poems;  another  for  the 
best  original  treatise  on  some  scientific,  artistic,  or  industrial  subject; 
and  the  third  for  the  most  practical  invention  of  any  kind. 

By  a  decree  in  accordance  with  law  60  of  1918  the  PENAL 
COLONY  OF  META  is  established  for  persons  found  guilty  of 
robbery  in  the  Departments  of  Cundinamarca  and  Boyaca,  the 
District  of  Meta,  and  the  comisariats  of  Arauca,  Vichada,  and  Vaupes. 

The  President  has  issued  orders  for  the  establishment  of  TELE¬ 
PHONE  SERVICE  between  Bogota  and  the  towns  which  the 
administration  general  of  telegraphs  may  determine,  over  existing 
telegraph  lines,  the  tolls  for  telephone  messages  and  calls  being  the 
same  as  those  now  collected  for  telegraphic  service. 

According  to  the  statistical  report  of  the  MUNICIPAL  STREET 
RAILWAY  OF  BOGOTA,  the  number  of  passengers  accommodated 
in  1918  was  6,895,730;  the  gross  receipts,  $345,091 ;  the  expenditures, 
$159,953;  and  the  net  income,  $185,137. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  SAB  AN  A  RAILWAY  has  ordered 
the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  and  rails  necessary  for  the  extension 
of  the  line  to  the  Magdalena  River. 

The  TOLIMA  RAILWAY  extension  has  proceeded  beyond  the 
Gualanday  slope,  leaving  only  the  Ibague  plain  to  be  traversed. 
Although  this  plateau  is  at  a  higher  elevation  than  any  point  between 
Flandes  and  Gualanday,  the  minister  of  public  works  expects  the 
line  to  be  completed  to  Tolima,  the  capital,  by  August  7,  1919. 

The  President  has  appointed  a  SPECIAL  DIPLOMATIC  MIS¬ 
SION  in  Paris  to  represent  Colombia  at  the  Peace  Conference  and 
League  of  Nations.  The  mission  is  composed  of  Dr.  Ignacio  Gutierrez 
Ponce,  minister  from  Colombia  near  Great  Britain; Dr.  Francisco  J. 
Urrutia,  minister  from  Colombia  near  Switzerland;  and  Dr.  Antonio 
Jos6  Restrepo,  counselor  of  the  latter  legation. 

VITAL  STATISTICS  of  the  city  of  Medellin  reveal  a  total  of 
2,357  births  in  1918  and  1,935  deaths — an  increase  of  422  in  the 
population.  During  the  same  year  328  marriages  were  recorded. 

On  February  9  the  new  STATION  OF  MEDELLIN  was  formally 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  visited 
the  Department  of  Antioquia  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
opening  celebration. 

The  press  of  Colombia  announces  that  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of 
Bogota  of  October,  1852,  the  patent  for  the  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUBMARINE  BOATS  was  published.  The  submarine  was  said  to 
be  invented  by  Lambert  Alexander,  from  whom  the  patent  privileges 
passed  to  Gen.  Tom6s  Cipriano  de  Mosquerfi;  hence  Colombia  was 
the  first  South  American  country  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
submarine  service. 
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On  February  22  the  President  of  the  Republic  received  the  new 
ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTEN¬ 
TIARY  of  the  United  States  to  Colombia,  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  Philips,  in  public  audience. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  19,  Gen.  Don  R6m6n  Gonzalez 
Valencia,  ex-President  of  the  Republic  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
conservative  party,  was  appointed  MINISTER  PLENIPOTEN¬ 
TIARY  of  Colombia  to  Venezuela. 

COSTA  RICA. 

GENERAL  ELECTIONS  were  held  throughout  the  Republic 
March  2,  1919,  for  members  of  congress  and  for  mayors  of  the  munici¬ 
palities.  The  election  was  of  especial  interest  inasmuch  as  very 
important  matters  are  to  come  before  the  next  congress  and  the  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities,  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  regulations 
contained  in  the  new  “Carta  Fundamental”  issued  by  congress  two 
years  ago. 

The  municipality  of  Cartago  has  ordered  a  bronze  BUST  of  Don 
Jos6  Francisco  de  Peralta,  the  eminent  priest  of  that  city,  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Don  Juan  Ram6n  Bonilla,  the  Costa  Rican  sculptor.  It  is  to 
be  placed  in  Central  Park,  Cartago. 

The  President  has  named  Don  Ricardo  Mora  Femfindez  to  succeed 
Don  Santiago  GueU  as  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
SAN  JOSE  in  view  of  the  resignation  of  the  latter. 

The  following  officials  have  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  RED  CROSS  OF  COSTA  RICA  for  the  present  year:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Sefior  Francisco  Segreda;  vice  president.  Dr.  Sol6n  Nufiez; 
secretaries,  Sefiors  Elias  Granados  and  Macabeo  Vargas;  attorney, 
Sefior  Manuel  Vicente  Blanco;  and  treasurer,  Sefior  Adriano  Arid. 
Besides  those  named,  there  will  be  10  members  of  the  governing  board, 
including  yoimg  women  and  matrons. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  initiated  a  program  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  CONSTRUCTION  and  repair  of  bridges,  roads,  and 
highways,  which  will  without  doubt  contribute  considerably  to  the 
development  of  the  country.  Among  other  projects  is  that  of  an 
automobile  highway  to  extend  from  Alajuela  to  Cartago. 

CUBA. 

In  an  interview  recently  held  between  tbe  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  postmaster  general  it  was  agreed  to  establish  AERIAL 
POSTAL  SERVICE  between  la  Habana  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
The  Government  of  Cuba  is  negotiating  with  the  Governments  of 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Jamaica  relative  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  similar  service  between  Habana,  eastern  Cuba,  Kingston, 
Haiti,  and  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  expected  that  powerful  machines 
for  service  on  these  routes  will  be  ordered  within  a  short  time. 
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Maj,  Gen.  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  the  distinguished  military  man  and 
lawyer,  is  at  present  in  Habana  with  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
ELECTORAL  LAW  framed  by  him  during  the  Magoon  administra¬ 
tion. 

The  1919  FINE  ARTS  ASSEMBLY  was  opened  m  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  March  24  with  an  address  by  Dr.  Jos6  M. 
Collantes,  who  sketched  briefly  the  history  of  the  organization. 

In  Habana  an  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  is  being  conducted 
in  the  interests  of  the  evening  daily  paper.  La  Nacion,  founded  by 
Don  Manuel  M6rquez  Sterling,  the  journalist,  who  will  continue  as 
its  editor. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

By  an  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  and  police,  no  official 
or  member  of  the  military  corps  of  the  Republic  may  be  connected 
with  MUNICIPAL  INVESTIGATIONS,  either  officially  or  other¬ 
wise,  except  upon  the  receipt  of  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
secretary. 

On  February  28,  1919,  the  HIPPODROME  of  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  was  formally  opened  with  horse  races.  The  hippodrome, 
measuring  850  by  20  meters,  was  erected  by  the  Deportiva  Stock 
Company  for  sports  of  various  kinds.  The  stadium  is  surrounded  by 
comfortable  benches  and  tiers  of  boxes. 

Following  orders  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Snowden  assumed  charge  of  the  military 
government  of  Santo  Domingo  and  tlie  military  representation  of 
the  United  States  in  Haiti  on  February  25  last.  The  new  governor 
has  declared  the  laws  and  regulations  dictated  by  his  predecessors 
in  force. 

The  founding  of  a  NATIONAL  COLONY  OF  LEPERS  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  of  health  of  the  interior  and  police  was 
authoiized  by  a  law  of  February  15,  1919,  and  the  sum  of  $80,000 
gold  appropriated  for  its  establishment. 

On  February  15  the  establishment  of  a  NATIONAL  PENITEN¬ 
TIARY  was  ordered,  the  institution  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  justice  and  public  instruction.  An  appropriation  of 
$100,000  was  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  superior  council,  provincial  delegations,  and  alternate  delega¬ 
tions  of  the  MEDICAL  BOARD  were  dissolved  by  a  decree  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1919.  The  duties  formerly  exercised  by  them  will  now  be 
performed  by  the  superior  health  commission,  tire  chief  officials  of 
the  various  provinces,  and  by  the  health  officials  of  the  distiict. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  COLLEGE  OF  LAW  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  follows:  President,  Lcdo.  Francisco  J.  Peynado;  vice 
president,  Lcdo.  Enrique  Enriquez;  librarian,  Lcdo.  M.  de  J. 
Troncoso  de  la  Concha;  treasurer,  Lcdo.  Ram6n  O.  Lavatdn;  secre¬ 
tary,  Lcdo.  Joaquin  E.  Salazar;  and  assistant  secretary,  Lcdo. 
Eudaldo  Troncoso. 
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ECUADOR. 

Most  of  the  material  has  aiTived  in  Guayaquil  for  the  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH  system  for  which  the  Government  of  Ecuador  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  French  Radio  Electric  Co.  (Sociedad  Radio  El4c- 
trica  Francesa).  The  remainder  of  the  material  will  arrive  shortly, 
together  with  the  engineers  who  are  to  install  the  plant. 

The  municipal  council  of  Quito  has  voted  to  receive  bids  foi  the 
construction  of  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  PLANT  from 
native  and  foreign  concerns.  The  city  is  ready  to  establish  the  plant 
either  directly  as  a  municipal  public  work,  itself  carrying  out  the 
plans  agreed  upon  and  contracting  for  machinery  and  necessary 
materials,  or  through  some  private  company,  in  which  case  the  city 
would  become  a  stockholder  in  whatever  company  might  be  organ¬ 
ized  to  carry  through  the  enterprise. 

On  February  11  the  President  appointed  Senor  Don  Miguel  G 
Hurtado  MINISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Don  Rafael  Andrado  Lala,  captain  in  the  Ecuadorean  Navy,  has 
invented  an  apparatus  of  great  importance  in  nautical  enterprises, 
which  he  patented  in  the  United  States  after  a  series  of  successful 
trials.  The  ECUADORIAN  INVENTION  provides  vessels  with 
an  apparatus  that  verifies  automatically  the  course  the  ship  is  to 
take,  as  predetermined  before  sailing,  while  a  signal  or  signals  will 
give  warning  of  deviation  from  this  course  to  the  captain  without 
knowledge  of  the  under  officials.  Such  a  mechanism  will  make 
accidental  or  criminally  intentional  deviations  impossible  and  in-  < 

sures  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew. 

At  present  621  day  laborers  are  at  work  on  the  Tumbaco  section 
of  the  QUITO-ESMERALDAS  RAILWAY  and  on  the  northern 
section,  515. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Manuel  Maria  Polit  succeeded  the  late  Bishop  Gon¬ 
zalez  Suarez  as  ARCHBISHOP  OF  QUITO  on  January  21,  1919. 

Having  received  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Congress  of 
American  History  to  be  held  in  Rio  in  1922,  the  Ecuadorian  Society 
of  History  has  opened  a  CONTEST  for  the  best  theses  presented 
by  its  members  upon  the  following  topics:  “Prehistoric  Ages,” 

“Colonial  History,”  “Independence,”  and  “The  Republic.”  The  ] 

works  which  receive  the  prize  in  this  contest  as  well  as  the  report 

of  the  society  will  be  presented  at  the  Congress  in  Rio.  I 

The  sum  of  3,500  pesos  is  to  be  appropriated  fortnightly  for  the  ^ 

completion  of  the  SEWER  SYSTEM  and  potable  water  supply  now  I 

under  construction  in  the  capital. 

GUATEMALA. 

Seflor  Don  Jos6  Rodriguez  Cerrea  has  been  appointed  CONSUL 
GENERAL  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  in  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  firm  of  Charles  E.  Doddige  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  proposes  to  i 

invest  $20,000,000  gold  in  the  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GUATE-  ' 
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MALA.  The  company  will  build  houses  costing  from  $1,000  to 
$200,000  or  more,  so  that  any  person  may  buy  a  home  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  10  per  cent  of  the  total  price  of  the  house,  the  remainder 
to  be  paid  in  installments  extending  over  a  long  period. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  21,  1919,  the  suspension  of 
INDIVIDUAL  SECURITIES  created  by  decree  No.  735  was  ordered. 

HAITI. 

M.  Andr6  Faubert,  who  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL 
of  Haiti  in  New  York,  left  Port  au  Prince  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
Lhiited  States  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 

HONDURAS. 

In  February  the  NEW  PUBLICATION  known  as  the  Revista 
Cientifico-Militar,  the  official  organ  of  the  military  academy  of 
Tegucigalpa,  was  put  in  circulation.  The  magazine  is  edited  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution  and  will  publish  articles  written  by 
professors  of  the  academy  upon  subjects  of  interest  and  use  to  the 
students,  and  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  a  textbook  in  courses 
where  an  adequate  text  is  lacking. 

The  minister  of  war  in  the  yearly  report  just  published  gives  an 
account  by  Col.  Pedro  Rivas,  professor  of  geography,  military  his¬ 
tory  of  Central  America,  and  military  history  of  Honduras  in  the 
military  academy,  concerning  the  SCIENTIFIC  EXCURSION 
conducted  by  students  of  the  institution  in  March  and  April,  1918,  to 
the  ruins  of  Tenampiia  and  the  Valley  of  Comayagua.  Valuable 
geographical  and  archeological  data  are  embraced  in  the  report. 

The  municipalities  of  the  Republic  will  contribute  toward  the 
erection  of  a  MONUMENT  TO  lAVARRE  in  the  capital  of  Guate¬ 
mala  as  their  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  Central 
American  independence.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Don  Mariano 
de  Lavarre  was  the  “first  mayor”  of  Gautemala  City  when  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  freedom  of  the  country  on  September  15,  1821. 

On  February  12,  1919,  Don  Andrfe  Soriano  was  appointed  MIN¬ 
ISTER  OF  WAR  AND  THE  NAVY.  Until  recently  Col.  Soriano 
held  the  post  of  consul  general  of  Honduras  in  New  York. 

The  Vaccaro  Bros.  Co.  is  about  to  establish  a  POSTAL  AERIAL 
SERVICE  between  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  States. 
The  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  Honduran  capital,  is  to  be  the  base  of 
the  new  service. 

By  a  decree  of  January  25,  1919,  the  President  declared  the  death 
of  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Mejia,  secretary  of  state,  an  occasion  for  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MOURNING.  Dr.  Mejia  had  also  been  minister  of  war  and 
navy  and  minister  of  administration  and  justice. 

NICARAGUA. 

According  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  signed  between  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Managua  and  Senor  Malcolmson,  work  is  soon  to  be  begun 
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on  the  MACADAMIZED  PAVING  OF  THE  STREETS  OF 
MANAGUA.  The  work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Senor  Hocke, 
a  prominent  engineer,  and  it  is  estimated  that  150  yards  per  day 
may  be  completed. 

On  December  31,  1917,  the  POPULATION  OF  NICARAGUA 
was  746,000.  At  that  time  Managua  had  a  population  of  41,538 
and  a  rural  population  of  17,462;  Leon  an  urban  population  of  73,520 
and  rural  of  17,007;  and  Granada  an  urban  population  of  20,133  and 
rural  of  8,211. 

The  minister  of  public  works  has  named  a  committee  to  make  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  WATERFALLS  on  the  Mico,  San  Jos6 
de  los  Remates,  Murra,  and  other  rivers  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
electric  power  for  various  industrial  establishments  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  establish  in  the  cities  of  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada,  and 
Rivas,  providing  the  water  power  be  found  sufficient  to  warrant 
their  installation. 

The  following  delegation  is  representing  Nicaragua  in  Paris  at 
the  PEACE  CONFERENCE:  Don  Salvador  Chamorro,  delegate; 
Don  Pedro  Cabrera  and  Don  Carlos  Chamorro  Bernard,  secretaries; 
Don  Luis  N.  Jimenez,  attach^;  and  Dr.  Salvador  Guerrero,  consulting 
counselor. 

PARAGUAY. 

Senor  don  Silvano  Mosqueira,  ex  charg6  d’affaires  from  Paraguay 
to  Brazil,  has  been  named  by  the  President  for  CHIEF  OF  THE 
POLITICAL-DIPLOMATIC  SECTION  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
relations. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  fixes  the  CEREMONY  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  representatives  accredited  by  foreign  powers 
before  the  National  Government. 

PERU. 

The  President  has  made  further  stipulations  to  the  decree  of 
July  31,  1846,  concerning  the  UNIFORM  TO  BE  WORN  BY 
DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS  OF  PERU.  According 
to  the  late  decree,  all  such  representatives,  of  whatever  rank,  are  to 
wear,  as  a  social  imiform,  a  dark  blue  dress  coat  with  lapel  of  the 
same  material,  velvet  collar  of  the  same  color,  gold  buttons  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Republic,  white  waistcoat  with  similar  buttons  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  trousers  of  the  same  color  as  the.  coat. 

The  general  national  budget  is  hereafter  to  include  an  item  of 
1,150  pounds  gold  for  the  UCAYALI  MISSIONS. 

On  February  23,  1919,  an  enthusiastic  PUBLIC  GATHERING 
IN  HONOR  OF  PRESIDENT  WILSON  was  held  in  Lima  xmder  the 
auspices  of  the  Peruvian  Federation  of  Students.  Committees  from 
laboring  and  manufacturing  centers,  guilds,  recreational  organizations, 
and  representatives  of  the  principal  business  houses  of  the  country 
were  present. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Dr.  Amador  F.  del  Solar  and  Dr.  Vfcator  Andres  Beladnde  have 
been  named  envays  extraordinary  and  MINISTERS  PLENIPO¬ 
TENTIARY  to  the  Republics  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  respectively. 

SALVADOR. 

Dr.  Don  Pio  Romero  Bosque,  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Martinez  Su&rez, 
and  Dr.  Don  Baltazar  EstupillAn  were  elected  first,  second,  and  third 
vice  presidents  respectively,  for  the  year  1919  by  the  national  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  according  to  constitutional  procedure. 

President  Melendez’s  CABINET  is  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Minister  of  foreign  relations,  justice,  public  instruction, 
and  charity.  Dr.  Juan  Francisco  Paredes;  minister  of  administration, 
industry,  and  agriculture.  Dr.  Miguel  TomAs  Molina;  minister  of  the 
treasury  and  public  credit,  Don  JosA  E.  Suay;  and  minister  of  war 
and  the  navy.  Dr.  Pio  Romero  Bosque. 

URUGUAY. 

On  February  13,  1919,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  COLOMBIA,  Se&or  Dr.  Roberto  Ancizar, 
was  received  in  public  audience  before  the  Uruguayan  Government. 

A  decree  of  January  17  delegates  various  new  functions  to  the 
MINISTRIES  of  public  instruction,  industries,  and  public  works. 

In  virtue  of  the  dispositions  of  the  law  of  May  15, 191 1,  the  OFFICE 
OF  TELEGRAPHIC  CODES  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  is  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

The  President  has  ruled  that  a  CONGRESS  OF  INSPECTORS 
employed  by  the  national  bureau  of  labor  shall  be  held  during  the 
fore  part  of  February  in  Montevideo  annually. 

A  presidential  decree  of  February  11  establishes  the  rules  governing 
DIPLOMATIC  OFFICIALS  in  charge  of  legation  offices. 

A  commission  composed  of  the  president  of  the  press  association 
and  various  other  competent  persons  has  been  selected  to  pass  upon 
the  artistic  value  of  the  model  of  the  MONUMENT  to  be  erected  to 
the  Bar6n  de  Rfo  Branco  in  Montevideo.  The  model  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  work  of  the  Uruguayan  sculptor,  Seflor  Pablo  MafiA. 

In  accordance  with  the  law  by  which  the  department  of  MILITARY 
JUSTICE  was  reorganized,  the  higher  officials  have  been  selected  for 
the  supreme  court  of  justice,  the  superior  council  of  war  and  navy, 
and  the  permanent  war  coimcil,  created  by  that  law. 

Work  on  the  President  Wilson  drive  (Rambia  Presidente  Wilson), 
begun  late  last  year,  is  proceeding  rapidly  and  it  is  predicted  that  this, 
one  of  the  widest  thoroughfares  of  the  territory,  connecting  all  the 
beaches  on  the  east  coast,  Ramirez,  Pocitos,  Buceo,  Malvin,  and 
Carrasco,  will  increase  the  popularity  of  the  district  with  tourists  and 
compare  favorably  with  European  boulevards. 
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In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  materials  and  their  high  prices,  the 
bureau  of  municipal  works  of  Montevideo  issued  5,062  BUILDING 
PERMITS  during  the  past  year. 

Volumes  VII  and  VIII  of  the  REVISTA  DEL  ARCHIVO  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ADMINISTRATIVO  have  been  published.  The  contents  will 
be  of  great  value  to  students  of  Uruguayan  history. 

The  section  charged  with  the  VERIFICATION  OF  CONSULAR 
DOCUMENTS  last  year  examined  121,601  documents,  which,  after 
being  reviewed  by  them,  were  copied  in  the  special  registers  kept  by 
the  section. 

By  a  presidential  decree  issued  January  31,  1919,  the  SECOND 
CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICA,  previously  postponed,  is 
to  be  held  in  Montevideo  May  18  to  25.  The  governments  of  all  the 
American  nations  will  be  notified  to  this  effect. 

VENEZUELA. 

By  a  presidential  decree  of  February  19,  1919,  Dr.  Jos6  Santiago 
Rodriguez  is  made  AGENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  ON  A  SPECIAL 
MISSION  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  with  the  object  of  study¬ 
ing  the  economic  conditions  of  international  commerce  and  maritime 
transportation  in  the  several  countries  he  visits.  The  press  of 
Caracas  considers  Dr.  Rodriguez’s  mission  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  economic  future  of  his  country. 

On  February  20  last  the  LEGISLATURES  of  the  various  States 
were  convened  and  the  elections  of  corresponding  administrative 
sections  were  held. 

A  COUNSELLOR  OF  THE  LEGATION  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Venezuelan  legation  in  Switzerland,  and  a  special  minister 
plenipotentiary  with  extraordinary  powers  in  Colombia,  to  which  post 
Dr.  Caracciolo  Parra  P4rez  has  been  appointed. 

Dr.  Isaac  Capriles,  former  fiscal  inspector  of  the  banks  of  Caracas 
and  Venezuela,  has  been  made  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

A  STATUE  TO  DON  FRANCISCO  ANTONIO  ZEA,  Colombian 
writer  and  patriot,  has  been  erected  in  Bolivar  City  in  commemoration 
of  the  first  centenary  of  the  congress  of  Angostura,  of  which  he  was 
president. 

Sefior  Henry  Lord  Boulton,  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men 
of  Venezuela,  has  recently  presented  an  excellent  ASTRONOMICAL 
INSTRUMENT,  made  at  a  famous  factory  of  astronomical  and 
meteorological  instruments  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  to  the  National 
Government,  together  with  the  observatory  dome.  The  instrument 
consists  of  an  equatorial  telescope  of  450  magnitude,  the  lens  being  8 
inches  in  diameter.  Sefior  Boulton  has  for  some  years  interested  him¬ 
self  in  astronomy  and  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  him  that  the  astro¬ 
nomical  and  meteorological  observatory  was  established  on  the  Colina 
Cajigalof  Independencia  Avenue  in  Caracas  in  1888. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  UARCH  12,  1910. 


Imports  of  coke  during  the  last  eight  years,  1910-1917 _ 

Bequirements  for  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  Argentina. 
Market  for  tin  plate  in  Rosario . 


Cotton  in  northern  Argentina . 

Sugar-cane  industry  in  Argentina . 

Argentine  imports  of  textiles  for  1917  and  3  months  of  1918. 

Market  for  toys  and  games  in  Argentina . 

Market  for  chemical  products . 

Market  for  trunks,  traveling  bags,  etc . 

Imports  of  raw  cotton . 

Regarding  the  market  for  marine  motors . 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

Do. 


Importation  of  cumin,  anise,  and  other  spice  seeds . 


Automobiles  and  trucks  in  southern  Brazil. 
Annual  fair  at  Rio  de  Janeiro . 


American  International  Steel  Corporation  authorized  to  operate 
in  Brazil. 

American  Railway  Co.  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil . 

Statistics  of  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Pernambuco, 
Maoeio,  Cabedello,  and  Natal  for  1916  and  1917. 

Brick  manufacture . 


Norwegian  lumber  company  to  operate  in  Brazil . 

Brazil  Central  Railway  to 'install  electric  furnace  for  smelting 


Brazil  Central  Railway  to  install  electric 
ferroman^ese. 

New  Brazil^  Colmization  Co.,  organized 
Castor  bean  crop . 


Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Richard  P.  Momsen. 

Do. 


Chas.  L.  Hoover,  consul  at 
Sfto  Paulo. 


Market  for  saccharin . 


AutomoUles,  market  for. . 
Stock  raising  in  Colombia. 


Claude  E.  Ouyant,  consul  at 
Barranquilla. 

Do. 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 


Coffee  industry  in  Costa  Rica. 
Tobacco  crop  report . 


Benjamin  F.  Ca.se,  consul  at 
San  Jose. 

Da 


Imports  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  during  1918. 

Fiber  known  as  “Lengua  del  Vaca” . 

Market  for  steel  office  equipment . 

Market  foi  tractors . 


Lumber  market. 
Paper  impmts. . , 


Manganese  mines  in  Ecuador. 


Paul  I.  Clugston,  vice  consul 
at  Matanzas. 

Da 

Da 

Charles  8.  Wlnans,  consul  at 
Cienfuegos. 

H.  W.  Harris,  consul  general 
at  Habana. 

Oeo.  A.  Makinson,  cmisular 
agent  at  Cardenas. 


Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 


End  (rf  peonage  in  Ecuador,  decree  of  Oct.  90, 1918. 


Telephone  lines  in  district . | 

Report  on  slaughtering  cattle  and  preparation  of  beef  for  market. 


John  L.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Puerto  Cortes. 

Chas.  N.  Willard,  consul  at 
Ceiba. 
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Reports  Received  up  to  March  12,  1919 — Continued. 


Title. 


H  ON  DUR  AS— cont  Inued. 

Opportunities  for  mall.order  business  between  the  Ujnited  States 
and  Honduras. 

Transportation  focilltles . 


MEXICO. 

Commercial  congress  to  be  held  in  Mexico  in  April,  1919 . 

Large  sale  of  readj-made  clothing  in  State  of  Sonora . 

Market  for  saccharin . 

Market  for  tractors . 

Trade  extension— commercial  conditions,  etc ' . 

Road  Improvements  in  Monterey . 

Public  reading  room  in  Monterey;  journals,  books,  catalogues, 
or  illustrated  pamphlets  wanted. 

Public  utilities  at  Monterey . 

Agriculture,  fertilization  of  soil,  etc . 

Jewelry . 

Textiles  and  cottrm  fabrics . 

Use  of  Cuban  sugar  in  northern  Mexico . 

NICARAGUA. 

Coffee  industry  in  Nicaragua . 

Slaughtering  of  cattle  and  preparation  of  beef  for  market . 

Price  of  grazing  lands  In  Nicaragua . 

Cattle  industry  in  Nicaragua . 

PANAMA. 


Coffee  cultivation . 

Motor-car  conditions  In  Panama . 

Imports  of  lumber,  wood,  and  manufactures  thereof  for  1917 _ 

PARAQUAT. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  Asuncion . 

Concrete  construction  in  Paraguay . 

Importation  of  lumber,  and  articles  manufoctured  from  wood 
for  1916. 

URUGUAY. 

Congress  of  production  in  Uruguay . 

Telephone  service  at  Montevideo . 

Central  Uruguayan  Railway  not  to  change  bands . 

Dairy  industry . 

Market  lor  traveling  lugga^ . 

Profit  sharing  in  State  mdustrlal  iiutitutions . 

Bond  Issue  in  Uruguay . 

Bridge  building  in  Uruguay . 

Reference  to  the  sale  of  lightning  n^s  in  district . 

VENEZUELA. 

Commercial  finance . 

Trade  conditions  and  opportunities  for  trade  development  and 
investment  of  capital  m  western  Venezuela. 

Trade  and  industry  in  consular  district  of  Maracaibo . 

Venezuelan  plans  for  public  works . 

Poor  American  packing  of  plate  and  sheet  glass . 

Mining  companies  operating  in  district . 

Cement  imports . 

Rope  imports  and  prices . 

Regarding  the  maract  for  steel  products . 

Imports  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  etc.,  1917 . 

Imports  of  heavy  chemicals  in  district . 

Tramways  in  district . 


Date. 

Author. 

1919. 

Jan. 

2 

John  L.  Bradley. 

Jan. 

17 

Do. 

Jan. 

6 

George  L.  Chamberlain,  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Mexico  City. 

Jan. 

14 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Guayamas. 

Jan. 

15 

Do. 

Jan. 

22 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  at 
Tampiclo. 

...do. 

... 

W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

Jan. 

28 

Wilbur  T.  Oracey,  consul  at 
Monterey. 

Jan. 

29 

Do. 

Jan. 

31 

Do. 

Feb. 

5 

W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Feb. 

7 

Edward  A.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Jan. 

14 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Jan. 

18 

Andrew  J.  McConnico,  con¬ 
sul  at  Corinto. 

Jan. 

30 

John  O.  Sanders. 

Jan. 

31 

Do. 

Jan. 

7 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

Jan. 

11 

Alban  O.  Snyder,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Panama. 

Jan. 

20 

Do.  r.  ' 

L .  r 

1918. 

— i-w. 

Nov. 

28 

Henry  H.  Batch,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 

Dec. 

20 

Do. 

Dec. 

23 

Do. 

Dec. 

7 

William  Dawson,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Dec. 

9 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Dec. 

12 

Do. 

Dec. 

13 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Dec. 

16 

Do. 

Dec. 

17 

Do. 

Dec. 

19 

Do. 

Dec. 

7 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  La 
Ouaira. 

Dec. 

13 

Emil  Sauer,  consul  at  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Dec.  30 
1919 

Do. 

Jan. 

10 

Homer  Brett. 

...do. 

Do. 

Jan. 

18 

Emil  Sauer. 

Jan. 

20 

Do. 

Jan. 

23 

Homer  Brett. 

Jan. 

25 

Emil  Sauer. 

Jan. 

26 

Homer  Brett. 

Jan. 

27 

Emil  Sauer. 

Jan. 

29 

Frank  Anderson  Henry, 
consul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  APRIL  4,  1919. 


Subject. 


ARGENnNA. 

E.xporfation  of  potatoes  and  beans  permitted . 

ConeeminR  the  market  for  player  pianos  and  player  music  rolls. . 

American  bank  at  Rosario . 

Approved  plans  lor  grain  elevators— translation  of  the  decree  of 
Dec.  10, 1918. 

OfBcial  estimate  of  areas  under  cereals,  peanuts,  and  cotton . 

Road  race  at  Rosario . 

Market  for  bakers’  machine^-  in  Rosario . 

Norwegian  bank  for  Argentina . 

Exemptions  from  Executive  decree  regulating  the  exportation 
of  metals,  manufactures,  etc.,  under  law  No.  9052. 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exports  lor  1918 . 

Argentine  foreign  trade  during  the  first  half  of  1918  with  special 
reference  to  Imports  of  textiles. 

BRAm.. 


Dissolution  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  labor  union. 


Assets  of  Brazilian  banks  show  increase . 

British  engineering  mission  to  visit  Brazil . 

Financial  statement  of  Dutch  foreign  bank  in  Rio  de  Janeiro _ 

Standing  army  of  Brazil  limited  for  the  coming  year,  decree  of 
Jan.  6, 1919. 

Activities  of  Government  bank  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 

Now  patent  regulation  of  Brazilian  Government . 

Budwt  of  expenditures  of  Brazilian  Government  during  year  1919 

Brazilian  college  to  teach  English . 

New  bids  are  opened  for  furnishing  coal  for  central  railways  of 
Brazil. 

Brazilian  diamond  mining  company  organized . 

Congress  of  Brazil  passes  workingmen’s  compensation  law  (trans¬ 
lation  of  decree  No.  3,724  of  .Tan.  15, 1919). 

Possible  new  steamship  line  betn'een  Brazil  and  Holland . 

Brazil  nut  crop . 

American  corporation  to  operate  in  Brazil . . . 


Tin-can  industrj-  in  Brazil . 

Brazilian  Government  aids  in  importing  thoroughbred  animals .. 

COLOMBIA. 

Increase  in  import  duties . 

Collector  ofciistoms  at  Cartagena  instructed  to  receive  American 
gold  coin  in  payment  of  duties. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Market  for  dairy  machinery  undeveloped . . 

Motion-picture  theaters . 

CUBA. 

Sale  of  the  equipment  of  the  West-India  Sugar  Co.,  an  American 
concern,  to  a  Cuban  company. 

Sancti  Spiritus  electric  railway  project . 

The  imports  of  gunny  sacks  for  sugar  during  1917 . 

Meat-packing  plants — stock  raising . 

ECUADOR. 

Census  and  Statistical  Office  for  Guayaquil . 

Commerce  and  industries  for  month  of  January,  1919 . 

GUATEMALA. 

Market  for  structural  steel . 

Coffee  plantations . 


Date. 

Author. 

1918. 

Dec.  16 

W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .\ires. 

Dec.  26 

Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul 
at  Rosario. 

Dee.  27 

Do. 

Dec.  28 

W.  Henry  Robertson. 

1919. 

Jan.  4 

Do. 

Jan.  7 

Wilbert  L.  Bonne v. 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

...do _ 

W.  Henrv  Robertson. 

Jan.  14 

Do. 

Jan.  31 

Do. 

Feb.  1 

Do. 

1918. 

Dec.  5 

Richard  P.  Momsen,  vice 
consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

1919. 

Jan.  2 

Do. 

Jan.  4 

Do. 

Jan.  8 

Do. 

...do.... 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Jan.  11 

Do. 

Jan.  17 

Do. 

Jan.  23 

Do. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Feb.  4 

Geo.  H.  Pickcrell,  consul  at 
Para. 

Feb.  5 

Do. 

Feb.  13 

Augustus  I.  Hasskarl,  vice 
consul  in  charge  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Feb.  14 

Do. 

Feb.  17 

Do. 

'  Jan.  23 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 
Rarranquiila. 

Feb.  5 

A.  J.  Iiespinasse,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Feb.  6 

Stewart  E.  McMillan,  consul 
at  Port  Llmon. 

Feb.  11 

Do. 

Feb.  6 

Charles  S.  Winans,  consul  at 
Clenfuegos. 

...do - 

Do. 

Feb.  18 

Geo.  A.  Hakinson,  consular 
agent  at  Cardenas. 

Feb.  19 

John  S.  Calvert,  consul  at 
Neu  vitas. 

Jan.  31 

Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

Feb.  10 

Do. 

Feb.  12 

E.  M.  I^iwton,  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Feb.  18 

Do. 

SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 
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Reports  Received  up  to  April  4,  1919 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date-, 


HONDURAS. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  district . 

MEXICO. 

Lumber  and  cement  in  Monterey . 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Monterey . 

Sale  of  machinery  and  hardware  in  district . 

Sale  of  automobile  accessories  in  district . 

Market  for  candies . 

Decree  modifying  paragraph  No.  64— export  duties . 

Overland  transportation  in  northwestern  Chihuahua . 

Possibility  of  manufacture  of  pajicr  from  white  pine . 

Annual  report  of  district  for  1918 . 

Report  on  coal  mining  industry  in  district . 

Economic  conditions  in  southern  Sonora . 

Report  regarding  the  irrigation  of  the  Juarez  valley . 

NICARAGUA. 

Mining  companies  of  Nicaragua . 

The  monetary  unit  of  Nicaragua . 

Imports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines . 

PANAMA. 

The  coffee  industry  in  Panama . 

PARAGUAY. 

Imports  of  belting  for  1916, 1917, 1918 . 

PERU. 

Annual  report  of  Peruvian  Corporation  for  1918 . 

American  coal  in  Peru . 

VENEZUELA. 

Tramways  in  district . . . 

Discovery  of  new  balat&  fields . 

Coffee  crop  in  Puerto  Cabello  district . 

Imports  of  cotton  goods  for  years  1916  and  1917 . 

Regarding  opportunities  for  capital  and  employment  in  Vene¬ 
zuela . 


1919. 


Feb. 

10 

Feb. 

6 

Feb. 

Feb. 

8 

10 

Feb. 

14 

Feb. 

17 

Feb. 

19 

Feb. 

20 

Mar. 

5 

Mar. 

7 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

8 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

26 

Jan. 

30 

Jan. 

21 

Jan. 

29 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

29 

Jan. 

31 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

21 

Author. 


Chas.  N.  Willard,  con.sul  at 
Ceiba. 


W'ilbur  T.  Cracey,  consul  at 
Monterev. 

Do.  ■ 

Edward  A.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Do. 

Do. 

Joseph  W.  Rowe,  vice  consul 
at  Mexico  City. 

Edward  A.  Dow. 

Do. 

Do. 

William  P.  Blocker,  viee 
consul  at  Piedras  Negras. 

Bartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
Ouaymas. 

Edward  A.  Dow. 


A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Corinto. 

John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at 
Bluefields. 

Do. 


A.  Ci.  Snyder,  consul  general 
at  Panama. 


Henry  If.  Batch,  consul  at 
Asuncion. 


W'illiam  W.  Handley,  consul 
at  Lima. 

Do. 


Emil  Sauer,  consul  at  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Homer  Brett,  consul  at  La 
Guaira. 

Frank  Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 

Emil  Sauer. 

Homer  Brett. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

American  library  annual  1917-1918.  Including  list  of  American  libraries  of  over 
5,000  volumes;  libraries  of  Latin  America;  library  schools  and  short  cour^; 
library  and  book-trade  ^riodicals  and  organizations;  book  publication  statistics; 
etc.  New  York,  R.  R.JBowker  Co.,  1918.  43  p.  4°, 

American  newspaper  annual  and  directory.  A  catalogue  of  American  newspapers. 
Philadelphia,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  1919.  maps.  1295  p.  4°. 

Annual  report,  1918.  United  Fruit  Company,  Medical  department.  Boston,  Press  of 
Geo.  H.  Ellis  Co.,  1919.  73  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia  Museums.  The  Commercial  Museum.  For  the 
year  1915. 

- Report  for  the  years  1916  and  1917.  4®.  2  pamps. 

Appropriations,  new  offices,  etc.  1918-1919.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
April  2, 1917,  to  October  6, 1917.  Second  session,  December  3, 1917,  to  November 
21,  1918.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  808  p.  4®. 

Are  you  ready  for  peace?  (Printed  December  5,  1918.)  Reprints  from  the  standard 
daily  trade  service.  New  York,  Standard  Statistics  Company,  Inc.  64  p.  8®. 

Cooperation  as  a  necessity  in  developing  foreign  trade.  An  address  before  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Association  foreign  trade  convention.  New  Orleans,  La.,  January 
13,  1919.  By  R.  L.  McKellar.  no  imprint.  8  p.  8®. 

Facilidades  ofrecidas  a  los  estudiantes  extranjeros  en  los  colegios  y  universidades  de 
los  Estados  Unidos  la  America  del  Norte.  Por  Samuel  Paul  Capen.  Traducido 
bajo  la  direccidn  de  la  divisidn  inter- Americana  de  la  asociacidn  Americana  para 
la  conciliacidn  intemacional  por  Carmen  Torres  Calderdn  de  Pinillos.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Imprenta  de  Gobiemo,  1919.  illus.  222  p.  8®.  (Oficina  de  Educa- 
cion.  Boletfn,  1918.  No.  16.  Price,  20  cents.) 

If  the  war  ended  to-morrow  where  would  you  be?  (ftinted  Oct.  21, 1918.)  Reprints 
from  the  standard  daily  trade  service.  New  York,  Standard  Stotistics  Company, 
Inc.  1918.  54  p.  8°. 

Latin-American  export  company.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  7  p.  8®.  [Prospectus  of  the 
company.] 

Official  report  of  the  fifth  national  foreign  trade  convention.  Held  at  the  Hotel 
Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  18,  19,  20,  1918.  .  .  .  New  York.  Issued 
by  the  secretary  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  Headquarters,  1918.  xxx, 
667  p.  8®. 

Patterson’s  American  educational  directory,  Vol.  XV.  .  .  .  Compiled  and  edited 
by  Homer  L.  Patterson.  Chicago-New  York,  American  Educational  Directory 
Co.,  1918.  iv,  908  p.  8®.  Price,  $6. 

Report  on  the  mtemational  exchange  service.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  institution.  For  the  fi^al  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  Washington, 
G.  P.  O.,  1919.  10  p.  8®. 

Second  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  operation 
of  the  selective  service  system  to  December  20,  1918.  Washington,  G.  P.  0., 
1919.  xiv,  607p.  8®. 

Thomas’s  register  of  American  manufacturers  and  first  hands  in  all  lines.  The  larg[est 
classified  reference  book  in  the  world;  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  covering 
all  lines.  New  York,  Thomas  Publishing  Co.,  1919.  xx,  920  p.  4®. 

Viaje  al  pais  de  la  libertad.  Por  M.  Luis  Jacolliot.  Almacen  del  dfa,  Bogotfi.  20  de 
julio  1910.  102  p.  8®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Divisidn  politico  territorial  del  Distrito  Federal  desde  su  creacidn  en  1864  basta  hoy. 
Caracas,  Imp.  Bolivar,  1917.  22  p.  8®. 

La  ensenanza  del  Castellano.  [Por]  Jesds  Semprum.  Caracas,  Tip.  Americana,  1916. 

61  p.  8®. 

Estadfstica  mercantil  y  marftima;  semestre  de  Julio  a  Diciembre  de  1917.  Edicidn 
oficial.  Ministerio  de  hacienda,  Caracas,  Empresa  El  Cojo,  1918.  129  p.  4®. 

Influencia  del  elemento  venezolano  en  la  independencia  de  la  America  Latina.  Por 
el  Doctor  Pedro  Manuel  Arcaya,  1911.  Caracas,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1916.  20  p. 
8®. 
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Ligeras  apuntaciones  sobre  morfologia  in4dica.  Contribuci6n  al  estudio  de  los  cuatro 
tipoe  humanoe  en  Venezuela.  [For]  Jesus  Sanabria  Bruzual.  Caracas,  1919. 
lip.  8“, 

Una  vista  a  San  Mateo  el  25  de  junio  de  1916.  Publicacidn  hecha  b^o  los  auspicios 
del  sefior  Doctor  Ezequiel  A.  Vivas.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Oomercio,  1917. 
front,  port.  pi.  map.  15  p.  8°. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Actas  memorias  y  proyectos  de  las  sesiones  de  la  Habana  (Segimda  reunion  de 
institute)  22  a  27  de  enero  de  1917.  Institute  Americano  de  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.  xxxvi,  383  p.  4°. 
America  during  and  after  the  war.  By  Seftor  Don  Igfiacio  Calderon.  Washington, 

1918.  8p.  8°. 

Asociacidn  intemacional  Americana.  Los  Estados  Unidos  ante  las  naciones  Ameri- 
canas.  Discurso  nor  Dr.  C6sar  Gondra,  Buenos  Aires,  al  18  de  octubre  de  1917. 
Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Jacobo  Peuser,  1918.  8  n.  8°. 

Beginnetls’  French  reader.  By  Peter  J.  Scherer.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  World  Book 
Company,  1919.  ix,  181  p.  illus.  8°. 

Catalogue  of  library  of  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Page  Nicholson.  Relating 
to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  1861-1866.  Philadelphia,  1914.  front.  1022  p.  4°. 
Department  of  agriculture.  Administration  report  of  the  acting  director  of  agri¬ 
culture  for  the  year  1917.  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Port  au  Spain.  Printed  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  1918.  56  p.  4°. 

Effects  of  the  war  upon  insurance,  with  special  reference  to  the  substitution  of 
insurance  for  pensions.  By  William  F.  Gephart.  New  York,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1918.  vi,  302  p.  4®.  (Carnegie  endowment  for  international  peace. 
Preliminary  economic  studies  of  the  war.  No.  6.) 

Elementary  Spanish  reader.  By  Aurelia  Borquez.  Los  Angeles.  Published  by 
Aurelia  Borquez,  1917.  illus.  157  p.  8®. 

Far  away  and  long  ago.  A  history  of  my  early  life.  By  W.  H.  Hudson.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1918.  front,  port,  xii,  332  p.  8®. 

The  financial  histoty  of  Great  Britain,  1914-1918.  By  Frank  L.  McVey.  New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1918.  iv,  101  p.  4®.  fCamegie  endowment 
for  international  peace.  Preliminary  economic  studies  of  tne  war.  No.  7.) 

El  futuro  politico  de  America.  Publicada  en  El  Mundo  de  la  Habana,  el  dia  11 
de  octubre  1918.  Alejandro  Rivas  Vizquez.  front,  port.  67  p.  8®. 

Getting  together  with  Latin  America.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  New  York,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  1918.  x,  221  p.  8®. 

Isagoge  historico  ap>ol(^etico  general  de  todas  las  Indias  y  especial  de  la  provincia 
de  San  Vicente  Ferrer  de  Chiapa  y  Goathemala  de  el  orden  de  preoicadores. 
Libro  in6dito.  El  general  D.  Jos6  Maria  Reina  Barrios.  Madrid,  Tipografia 
de  Tomis  Minuesa  de  los  Rios,  1892.  445  p.  4®. 

A  league  of  nations.  New  York,  American  association  for  international  conciliation, 

1919.  132  p.  12®.  (Janu^,  1919.  No.  134.) 

A  list  of  books  on  foreign  coimtries.  Compiled  for  the  United  States  shipping  board. 
By  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1918. 
25  p.  8®. 

A  list  of  books  on  foreign  languages.  Compiled  for  the  United  States  shipping  board. 
By  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918. 
7  p.  8®. 

A  list  of  books  on  ships,  commerce,  and  the  merchant  marine.  Compiled  for  the 
United  States  shipping  board.  By  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918.  6  p.  8®. 

A  list  of  books  on  world  trade.  Compiled  for  the  United  States  shipping  board. 
By  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1918. 

8p.  8®. 

Naval  power  in  the  war  (1914-1918).  By  C.  C.  Gill.  New  York,  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  1918.  map.  illus.  xiv,  302  p.  8°.  Price,  11.50. 

Readers’  guide  to  periodical  literature  supplement.  Sixth  annual  cumulation  1918. 
Author  and  subject  index  to  a  selected  list  of  periodicals  not  included  in  the 
readers’  guide.  New  York,  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1919.  207  p.  4®. 
Review  of  the  manganese  situation.  By  C.  M.  Weld.  Washington,  1918.  12  p. 
4®.  (War  minem  investigations  senes.  No.  7,  Dept,  of  the  Interior.  Bureau 
of  Mines.) 

MAPS. 

Nuevo  mapa  de  la  repdblica  de  Colombia.  Construido  por  J.  Forest,  gedgrafo. 
Paris,  Forest  Editor,  17-19  Rue  de  Buci.  Escala  1:2,000,000.  Size  37  x  46 
inches.  Price,  |3.M  Colombian  gold. 
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[Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Uemorial  Library,  during  March,  1919.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Business  conditions  in  Argentina.  Report  No.  143.  Ernesto  Tomquist  &  Cia.,  Ltd., 
Buenos  Aires,  December  30,  1918.  29  p.  4°. 

Companias  Inglesas  en  la  Argentina.  Transferencia  “causa  Mortis”  de  sus  acciones 
nominales  ante  el  derecho  internacional  privado.  Companfa  primitiva  de  Gas 
V.  Sucesidn  Diaz  V61ez.  Buenos  Aires,  Tall.  Grdficos  de  L.  J.  Rosso  y  Cia.,  1918. 
80  p.  8®.  (Estudio  del  Dr.  Carlos  M.  Coll.) 

Conferencia  inaugural  del  curso  libre  de  6ptica  farmac^utica  dada  en  el  Museo  de 
La  Plata.  Por  Lucas  F.  Defelice  ...  La  Plata,  Christmann  &  Crespo,  1918. 
44  p.  8®. 

Escuela  industrial  de  la  Nacidn.  Extracto  de  la  Memoiia  corre^ndiente  al  ano 
escolar  de  1917  elevada  al  Ministerio  de  Justicia  4  Instruccidn  Piiblica.  Buenos 
Aires,  L.  J.  Rosso  jr  Cia.,  1919.  50p.  illus.  8®. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Justicia  e  instruccidn  publics.  Afio  1917.  Tomo  4. 

Buenos  Aires,  Tal.  de  la  Penitenciarla  Nacional,  1918.  4  v.  4®. 

Los  mdtodos  de  gobierno  y  las  relaciones  internacionales.  Conlerencia  en  el  Prince 
George’s  Hall  el  11  de  diciembre  de  1918.  Rodollo  Rivarola.  Buenos  Aires, 
Est.  Grdlico  Rodriguez  Giles,  1919.  46  p.  8®. 


El  Ekeko.  Contribucidn  al  folklore  Boliviano.  Prof.  Ing.  Arthur  Posnansky. 
La  Paz,  1918.  6  p.  illus.  12®. 

Memoria  que  presents  el  Ministro  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  y  Culto,  Dr.  Ricardo 
Mujla,  al  Congreso  ordinario  de  1918.  La  Paz,  Imprenta  “Moderns,’’  1919. 
430  p.  4®. 

TacnayArica.  Pdginas  histdricas.  [Por]  JosdM.  BaldiviaG.  La  Paz,  Imp.  Artlstica, 
1919.  75  (2)  p.  12®. 

Tacna  y  Arica.  The  solution  of  the  problem  through  its  transfer  to  Bolivia.  Opinion 
of  Don  Agustin  Ross.  The  Defense  of  the  treaties  of  1895  by  Barros  Borgono. 
Translation  by  F.  D.  Duerr.  New  York,  Union  card  and  paper  co.  [1919].  85  p. 
8®. 

Una  costa  para  Bolivia.  [Por]  Miguel  M.  Mercado  M.  La  Paz,  “El  Tiempo,’’  1919. 

18  p.  12®. 

BRAZIL. 


Brazilian  green  book.  Consisting  of  diplomatic  documents  relating  to  Brazil’s  atti¬ 
tude  with  regard  to  the  European  war.  1914-1917.  As  issued  by  the  Brazilian 
ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Authorized  English  version,  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Andrew  Boyle.  London,  Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin.  New  York,  Mac¬ 
millan  co.  (1918).  126  p.  8®. 

Campanha  contra  a  ancylostomose.  Pelos  Drs.  Octavio  Gonzaga,  Deleg^o  del  Saude, 
J.  Carvalho  Lima.  Trabalho  apresentado  ao  VIII  congresso  Brasileiro  de  medi- 
cina.  Silo  Paulo,  Sec^ao  de  Obras  D’  “O  Estado,’’  1918.  95  p.  8®. 

Relatorio  apresentado  ao  Presidente  da  Republics  .  .  .  pelo  Ministro  de  Agricultura, 
Industria  e  Commercio  Dr.  Jose  Rufino  Beserra  Cavalcanti.  Anno  de  1915. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Typ.  da  Directoria  Geral  de  Estatistica,  1915.  xxiv,  224  p.  4®. 

Revista  do  Museu  Paulista.  Tomo  10.  Sao  Paulo,  Typ.  do  “Diario  Official,’’  1918. 
XV,  1003  p.  8®. 

Revista  da  Swiedade  de  Geographia  do  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Tomos  18-21.  1905-1908. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1915  &  1918.  2  v.  8®. 

What  Brazil  buys  and  ^lls.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  xxiii,  95  (6) 
p.  4®.  (Publication  of  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce.’’) 


CHILE. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  Republics  de  Chile.  Demograffa;  Beneficencia,  Medicina 
e  Higiene;  Politics  y  Administracidn;  Justicia,  Policfa  y  Criminalidad;  Instruc- 
cidn;  Industria  Manufacturers;  Comunicaciones.  Del  ano  de  1916.  Santiago, 
Imp.  Universo,  1917-1918.  7  v.  4®. 

- Same.  Del  afio  de  1917.  Hacienda;  Comunicaciones;  Agricultura.  Santiago, 

1918.  3v.  4®. 

Clamores  de  intervencidn  diplomdtica  por  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imp.  Chile,  1919.  96  p.  12°. 
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Derrotero  de  la  costa  de  Chile  desde  la  isla  de  Guafo  a  Punta  Sama.  Compilado  y 
redactado  conforme  con  las  informaciones  y  documentos  mds  recientes.  Publi- 
cado  por  laOficinade  Hidrograffa  y  Navegacidn  de  Chile.  Vol.  5.  Valparaiso, 
Imprenta  de  la  Armada,  1918.  xxvi,  312  p.  plates.  8“. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  industria  i  obras  pdblicas  presentada  al  Congreso  Nacional 
en  el  ailo  1918.  Santiago,  Imprenta  Barcelona,  1918.  Ixxx,  379  p.  4°. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores,  culto  y  colonizacldn.  Octubre  de 
1911-Julio  de  1914.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imp.  de  la  Penitenciarla,  1917.  440  p. 
S°. 

COLOMBIA. 


Cddigo  de  aduanas  de  la  repdblica  de  Colombia.  Edicidn  arreglada  y  publicada  por 
el  Ministerio  de  Hacienda.  Bogotd,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  473  p.  4®. 

Compendio  de  la  historia  de  Colombia  para  la  ensehanza  en  las  escuelas  primarias 
de  la  repdblica  .  .  .  Por  Jesds  Maria  Henao  y  Gerardo  Arrubia  .  .  .  Quinta  edi- 
ci6n  correrida.  Bogotd,  Escuela  Tip.  Salesiana,  1917.  226  p.  12®. 

Elfiquersucultivoysupreparacion.  PorM.  T.  Dawe.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional, 
1918.  25  p.  8®. 

Liquidacidn  general  de  los  presupuestos  nacionales  de  rentas  y  gastos.  .  .  Afios  1913, 
1916  &  1918-19.  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1916,  1918.  3  v.  4®. 

Reglamento  de  la  facult^  de  matemdticas  e  ingenierfa  de  Bogotd.  Universidad 
Nacional.  Bogoti,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  30,  (1)  p.  8®. 

RepdbUca  de  Colombia.  Informe  sobre  posicidn  comercial,  recursos  4  industrias, 
presentado  al  departamento  de  comercio  y  trabajo  de  los  E.  U.  por  Charles  M. 
Pepper,  agente  especial.  Traducido  del  Ingl4s  por  P.  Guzmdn.  Washington, 
1908.  73  p.  8®. 

COSTA  BICA. 


Memoria  del  Colegio  de  abc^ados  de  Costa  Rica  correspondiente  al  aho  1917  .  .  . 
San  Jos4,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  19  p.  8®. 


CUBA. 

Biblioteca  cientifica  Cubana.  Por  Carlos  M.  Trelles  .  .  .  Tomo  2.  Ciencias  m4dicas. 

Ingenierfa.  Matanzas,  Juan  F.  Oliver,  1919.  505  p.  illus.  8®. 

Informe  del  estado  actual  de  la  prevalencia  de  la  uncinariasis,  malaria  y  tifoidea  en  el 
interior  de  la  repdblica  .  .  .  iwr  los  Doctores  Jos4  F.  de  Pazosy  Juan  B.  Pons  .  .  . 
Habana,  Imprenta  de  Aurelio  Miranda,  1918.  94  p.  8®. 

Significacidn  intemacional  de  la  revolucidn  Rusia.  Trabmo  leido  en  la  Sociedad 
Cubana  de  derecho  intemacional  por  Luis  A.  Baralt  y  Zacharie.  Havana,  Imp. 
de  Espinosa  y  Ca.,  1919.  15  p.  8®. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Viaje  oficial  por  el  interior  de  la  repdblica.  Por  Octavio  A.  Acevedo.  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  Tip.  El  Progreso,  1919.  illus.  pis.  44  p.  8®. 

ECUADOR. 

Actas  de  las  sesiones  efectuadas  por  el  ilustre  concejo  municipal  de  Guayaquil  en 
1915.  Segundo  trimestre.  Guayaquil,  Imp.  Municipal,  1918.  281,  iv  p.  8®. 
Columna  a  los  prdceres  del  nueve  de  octubre  de  1820.  Madrid,  Angel  de  San  Martin, 
1918.  front.,  illus.,  50  p.  8®. 

Informe  del  presidente  del  concejo  a  la  M.  I.  Corporacidn  municipal  en  1918.  Guaya¬ 
quil,  Imprenta  Municipal,  1918.  24,  Ixxiv  p.  4°. 

Primer  curso  de  dibujo  y  lectura  de  cartas  mifitares.  Por  L.  T.  Paz  y  Mifio  .  .  . 
Texto  aprobado  por  el  supremo  gobiemo  en  derecho  de  29  de  enero  de  1915. 
Quito,  lanotipo  Nacional,  1917.  179  p.  8®. 

Resdmenes  generales  de  la  importacidn  y  exportacidn  de  mercaderias  durante  el 
afio  de  1917.  Quito,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  Cover  title.  10  p.  8®. 
Tratado  de  trigonometria  plana  y  eaf4rica.  Por  el  P.  Juan  Bautista  Menten  .  .  . 
Quito,  Imp.  Nacional,  1871.  Fold,  tables.  105  p.  8®. 


GUATEMALA. 

Memoria  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento  correspondiente  a  1916  y  presentada  a  la  Asam- 
blea  Nacional  Legislativa  en  1917.  Guatemala,  Tip.  Nacional  [1918].  200,  vii 
p.  8®. 

Mensaje  dirimdo  por  el  Presidente  de  la  Repdblica  de  Guatemala  a  la  Asamblea 
Nacional  legislativa  al  inaugurar  4sta  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  el  1®  de  marzo  de 
1919.  Guatemala,  Imprenta  “Minerva”  [1919].  16  p.  4®. 
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HONDURAS. 

Gueetidn  de  limites  entre  Honduras  y  Guatemala.  Centilada  ante  el  Gobiemo  Media¬ 
tor  de  los  Estados  Unidoe  de  America.  Yol.  3.  New  York,  M.  D.  Danon  &  Go. 
[1918].  255  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  despacho  de  instruccidn  publica  presentada  al 
Congreso  Nacional.  1917-1918.  Honduras,  Tip.  Nacional  [1919].  23  p.  4° 

MEXICO. 


Arte  de  la  lengua  Tarasca.  Dispuesto  con  nuevo  estilo  y  claridad  por  R.  P.  M.  Fr. 
Diego  Basalenque.  En  Mexico,  por  Francisco  Calderdn,  abo  de  1714.  Reim- 
preso  en  1886,  bajo  el  cuidado  y  correccidn  del  Dr.  Antonio  Penafiel.  Mexico, 
Oficina  tip.  de  la  Sec.  de  Fomento,  1886.  xxxii,  86  (1)  p.  4°. 

Arte  Mexicana  compuesta  por  el  Padre  Antonio  del  Rincon,  en  Mexico  en  casa  de 
Pedro,  Balli,  1595.  Se  reimprime  en  1885  bajo  el  cuidado  del  Dr.  Antonio  Pefia- 
fiel.  Mexico,  Oficina  tip.  de  la  Sec.  de  Fomento,  1885.  94  p.  4°. 

Cartilla  para  el  manejo,  uso  y  transporte  de  los  explosives  industriales  en  las  minas 
escnta  de  orden  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento.  Por  Abraham  Ferriz  y  Savinon 
.  .  .  Mexico,  Imp.  y  fot.  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1911.  illus.  54  p.  8®. 

Conferencias  del  curso  popular  de  astronomia.  Desarrollado  por  la  sociedad  astro- 
ndmica  de  M4xico  en  el  anfiteatro  de  la  escuela  nacional  preparatora  durante  los 
meses  de  agosto,  septiembre,  octubre  y  noviembre  de  1911.  Mexico,  Imp.  de  la 
Sec.  de  Fomento,  1912.  416  (1)  p.  illus.  8°. 

Debt  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  and  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  as  of 
1919,  by  T.  W.  Osterheld.  New  York,  Lansburgh  Brothers,  1919.  32  p.  map. 
8®. 


Estatutos  de  la  federacidn  de  estudiantes  del  Distrito  Federal.  Mexico,  Oficina  Imp. 
de  la  Secretarfa  de  Hacienda,  1918.  16  p.  cover  title.  8®. 

Gran  registro  de  la  propiedad  de  la  republica;  instrucciones  acerca  de  la  manera  de 
llevar  a  cabo  la  incsripcidn  de  los  tftulos  de  un  predio  arreglados  por  orden  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Fomento  por  el  ingeniero  civil  Jos^  Villasenor  y  Villasenor.  Mexico, 
Imp.  y  Fot.  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1911.  44  p.  8®. 

Informe  rendido  por  el  G.  General  Manuel  M.  Di4guez,  Gobemador  constitucional  del 
Estado  de  Jalisco  el  dfa  1°  de  febrero  de  1919.  Gomprende  la  documentacidn 
relativa  al  perfodo  administrative  de  8  de  julio  de  1914  a  31  de  diciembre  de  1918. 
Guadalajara,  “Diario  de  Jalisco”  [1919].  Portraits.  41  p.  4®. 

Informes  que  rinden  los  GG.  Lie.  Augustfn  Alcocer,  Gobemador  Gonstitucional  del 
Estado  y  el  Presidente  del  Supremo  Tribunal  de  Justicia  del  mismo,  ante  la 
xxvii.  L.  Legislatura  del  Estado  al  inaugurar  ^sta  su  primer  perfodo  de  seaiones 
ordinarias  el  15  de  septiembre  de  1918.  Guanajuato,  Imp.  del  Estado,  1918. 
20  p.  4®. 

Instmcciones  para  el  aprovechamiento  de  Gorteza  curtiente  ^  para  la  extraccidn  de 
resina.  Por  el  Inspector  Forestal  L.  Gainet  .  .  .  Mexico,  Imp.  y  Fot.  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Industria  y  Gomercio,  1914.  illus.  15  p.  8®. 

Lacas  bamices  v  esmaltes.  Gompilado  por  Maximiliano  M.  Ghabert  .  .  .  Segunda 
edicidn.  Mdxico,  Imp.  de  la  Secret^a  de  Fomento,  1912.  331  p.  8®. 

Intdrprete  huasteco.  Ayuda  vaUosa  para  los  que  quieran  hablar  este  idioma.  Forma 
por  Serapio  D.  Lorenzana  .  .  .  Mdxico,  Oficina  Tip.  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento, 
1896.  43  p.  12®. 

Memoria  de  la  comisidn  del  Institute  geoldgico  de  Mdxico  que  explord  la  regidn  Norte 
de  la  Baja  Galifomia.  Mexico,  Imp.  de  la  Sec.  de  Fomento,  1913.  446  p.  maps, 
plates.  8®. 

Ordenaciones  forestales  6  dasocracia.  Cartilla  forestal  o  resumen  de  la  ensefianza 


que  se  da  a  los  alumnos  de  la  escuela  nacional  forestal.  Ndmero  5.  M4xico, 
Imp.  y  fot.  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1912.  101  p.  8®.  (Publicacidn  del 
Departamento  de  Bosgues,  Dependiente  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento.) 

Penalidad  del  porvenir.  Tesis  que  presenta  en  su  examen  profesional  de  abogado  el 
alumno  Jos4  I.  Guzman.  Oaxaca  de  Juarez,  Tall.  tip.  de  Julian  S.  Soto,  1918. 
35  p.  8®. 

Petrdleo  en  la  repdblica  Mexicana.  Estudio  geoldgico  econdmico  sobre  los  yacimien- 
tos  petrolfferos  Mexicanos.  Por  el  gedloro  e  ingeniero  de  minas,  M^el  Busta¬ 
mante.  Primera  parte.  Mdxico,  Tall,  de  la  Sec.  de  Gomunicaciones,  1917. 
216  p.,  maps,  plates.  4®.  (Boletfn  Ndm.  35,  Institute  Geoldgico  de  Mdxico). 
Preparaciones  y  procedimientos  para  limpiar,  lavar,  desmanchar,  pulir  y  renovar 
diversa  clase  de  artfculos.  Gontiene  m&s  de  1,000  fdrmulas.  Gompilado  por 
Maximiliano  M.  Ghabert.  Mdxico,  Imp.  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1911. 
264  p.  8®. 
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Proclamation.  (F61ix  Diaz,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  National  Army  of  Reorgani¬ 
zation  and  the  undersigned  generals,  chief,  and  officers  in  said  army.)  Veracruz, 
October  1, 1918.  15  p.  8°. 

Rafz  de  cacatdn  y  su  explotacidn.  Por  el  sefior  profesor  Ignacio  R.  Martinez  .  .  . 
Mexico,  Imp.  y  fot.  ae  la  Secretarfa  de  Industria  y  Comercio,  1914.  map,  illus. 

26  p.  8°. 

Reforestacidn.  Cartilla  forestal  o  resumen  de  la  ensefianza  que  se  de  a  los  alumnos. 
Aspirantes  al  cargo  de  guardia  foretsal.  Numero  3.  Mexico,  Imp.  y  fot.  de  la 
Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1911.  57  p.  8®.  (PubUcacidn  de  Junta  Central  de 
Boeques  y  Arbolados.) 

Revolucidn  y  reforma.  Ldbro  primero.  Gdnesis  legal  de  la  revolucidn  constituciona- 
lista.  Por  M.  Aguirre  Berlanga.  Mdxico,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  xxix,  269  (4) 
p.  maps,  illus.  8®. 

Sinonimia  vulgar  y  cientffica  de  las  plantas  Mexicanas.  Arreglada  por  el  Dr.  Joed 
Ramirez,  con  la  colaboracidn  del  Sr.  Gabriel  V.  Alcocer.  Mdxico,  Oficina  tip. 
de  la  Sec.  de  Fomento,  1902.  xii,  160  p.  4®. 

Viveroe  de  drboles.  Cartilla  forestal  e  resumen  de  la  ensefianza  que  se  da  a  los  alumnos 
de  la  escuela  n.  forestal.  Ndmero  1.  Segunda  edicidn.  Mdxico,  Imp.  y  fot. 
de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1912.  35  p.  8®.  (Publicacidn  del  Departamento  de 
Bosques,  Dependiente  de  la  Secretarfa  de  Fomento.) 

PANAMA. 


La  ciencia  del  dolor.  (Poesia).  [Por]  J.  M.  Blazquez  de  Pedro.  Panama,  Tip. 
Diario  de  Panamd,  1917.  15  p.  8®. 

Cddigo  administrativo.  Edicidn  oficial.  Barcelona,  Talleres  de  Artes  Grdficos  de 
Henrich  y  Cfa.,  1917.  420  p.  8°. 

Cddigo  de  instruccidn  pdblica.  Edicidn  oficial.  [Panamd,  1917.]  34  p.  8®. 
Compilacidn  de  las  disposiciones  sobre  organizacidn  judicial  expedidas  en  la  repd- 
blica  de  Panamd  desde  el  afio  de  1904  a  1914.  Por  Manuel  A.  Herrera  L.  ra- 


namd.  Imp.  Esto  y  Aquello,  1916.  77  p.  8®. 

ipilation  of  the  legal  measures  in  force  govemii^  the  customs  tariff,  the  stamp  and 
liquor  taxes  and  other  revenues.  (Translated  mom  the  fiscal  code  and  subsemient 
enactments.)  Official  publication.  Panama,  National  Printery,  1918.  122  p. 
8®. 


Decreto  ndmero  3  de  1912  de  12  de  enero  sobre  ceremonial  diplomdtico.  Panami, 
Imp.  Nacional,  1912.  13  p.  8®. 

Desarrollo  de  la  instruccidn  publica  en  Panamd.  [Por]  Octavio  Mdndez  Pereira. 

Panmni.  Tip.  Modema,  1916.  68  p.  8®. 

Destilacidn  de  la  madera.  Por  el  Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson,  jr.  Panamd,  Imp. 
Nacional,  1918.  25  p.  12®. 

Discursos  pronunciados  en  el  acto  solenme  de  la  posesidn  del  nuevo  Presidents  de  la 
Repdblica  Dr.  Ramdn  M.  Valdes  el  dfa  1®  de  octubre  de  1916.  Panamd,  Tip. 
Diario  de  Panamd,  1916.  13  p.  8®. 

Documentos  histdricos  relatives  a  la  fundacidn  de  la  republica  de  Panam&.  Recopi- 
lados  por  Rodolfo  Aguilera.  Edicidn  oficial.  Panamd,  Tip.  de  M.  R.  de  la  Torre 
4  hiioe,  1904.  83  p.  4®. 

Facultad  nacional  de  derecho  y  ciencias  polftica.  Documentos  oficiales  sobre  su 
fundacidn.  [PanamA],  The  Star  and  Herald,  1918.  11  p.  8®.  Cover  title. 
Erases  histdricas.  Su  origen  y  uso  en  el  idioma.  Tomadas  de  obras  de  autores  renom- 
brados.  Por  J.  J.  Mendez.  Panamd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917.  frontispiece. 
338  jp.  8®. 

Gufa  del  consul  Panamefio.  Por  Manuel  M.  Valdes  .  .  .  Compilacidn  de  leyes  .  .  . 

Bruxelles,  Guillaume  de  Cuyper,  1912.  xii,  216  p.  8®. 

Ideal  educative  del  presente  y  otros  discursos  por  JepthaB.  Duncan  .  .  .  Prdlogo 
de  Cristdbal  Rodnguez.  Panamd,  Imp.  Nacional,  1919.  xvii,  54  p.  8®. 
Impuesto  comercial  de  la  Reptiblica  de  Fanamd.  Panamd,  Imp.  N^ional,  1912. 
7  p.  8®.  Cover  title. 

Informe  del  alcalde  de  Panamd  al  sefior  gobernador  de  la  provincia.  Fanamd,  Tip. 

Diario  de  Panamd,  1916.  xl,  89  n.  fold,  tables.  8®. 

Informe  que  presenta  la  comisidn  de  legislacidn  uniforme  de  la  repdblica  de  Panamd 
al  secretario  general  en  Washington.  Panamd,  Imp.  Nacional,  1915.  77  (1)  p. 
8®. 


Informe  que  presenta  el  Inspector  General  de  Ensefianza  Primaria  al  sefior  Secretario 
de  Estado  en  el  despacho  de  Instruccidn  Ptiblica.  1918.  Panamd,  Imp.  Na¬ 
cional,  1918.  195  p.  8®. 

Infonne  rendido  por  los  HH.  Dd.  Julio  Arjona  Q.,  Jo^ufn  Barahona,  Cristdbal  Rodri¬ 
guez,  Leopoldo  Aroeemena  y  David  Alvarmlo,  inteCTantes  de  la  comisidn  nom- 
brada  para  distaminar  acerca  de  los  cddigos  aprobados  en  las  sesiones  extraordi- 
narias  de  1916.  Panamd,  Imp.  Nacional,  1916.  56  p.  8®. 
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Legal  provisions  governing  the  exclusion  of  Oliinese,  Syrians,  Turks  and  North  Africans 
of  the  Turkish  race,  from  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Ministerio  de  Rclaciones 
Exteriores.  Panamd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1917.  52  p.  8°. 

Ley  orgdnica  y  reglamento  del  registro  publico.  Panama,  Imp.  Nacional,  1914.  53, 
(v)p.  8°. 

Ley  32  de  1914  de  19  de  diciembre  y  decreto  No.  4  de  1916  de  1®  de  marzo  sobre  extran- 
jerfa  y  naturalizacion.  Panama,  1916.  17  p.  8°. 

Leyes  expedidas  por  la  Asamblea  Nacional  de  PanamA  en  sus  sesiones  extraordinarias 
de  1917  y  decretos  del  poder  ejecutivo  que  las  reglamentan.  Edicidn  oficial. 
PanamA,  International  Publishing  Co.,  1918.  64  p.  8°. 

Leyes  sobre  patentee  de  invencidn  y  registro  de  marcas  de  fAbrica  y  de  comercio. 
Edicidn  oficial.  PanamA,  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  1915.  37  p.  8°.  (Text  in 
Spanish  and  English.) 

Memoria  que  el  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  despacho  de  Hacienda  y  Tesoro  presenta 
a  la  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1916.  PanamA,  Imp.  Nacional,  1916.  xxxv,  267  p. 
8°. 

Memoria  que  el  Secretario  de  Estado  en  el  Despacho  de  Instruccidn  Publica  presenta 
a  la  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1916.  PanamA,  Tip.  “El  Istmo,”  1916.  Ivi,  451  p. 
4®. 

Memoria  que  el  sub-secretario  de  fomento  encargado  del  despacho,  presenta  a  la 
Asamblea  Nacional  en  sus  sesiones  ordinarias  de  1916.  PanamA,  Tip.  Modema. 
Ixi,  433  p.  8®. 

Mensaie  del  Presidente  de  la  Repiiblica  a  la  Asamblea  Nacional  de  1908.  PanamA, 
El  Istmo  [1908].  13  p.  4®. 

Poesfas  por  Jorge  Enrique  de  Ycaza.  Serie  “Frutos  Silvestres.  ”  Primeros  retoilos. 

Olfmpicas.  Panama,  Tip.  Hospicio  de  HuArfanos,  1917.  148  p.  8®. 

Proyecto  de  presupuesto  de  rentas  y  gastos  para  el  bienio  de  1®  de  julio  de  1919  al  30 
de  junio  de  1921.  PanamA,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  30  p.  4®. 

Reglamento  de  la  escuela  de  institutoras.  Ministerio  de  instruccion  publica.  Pa¬ 
namA,  Tip.  Moderna  [1915].  33  p.  8®. 

Reglamento  ael  instituto  nacional.  PanamA,  Imp.  Nacional,  1915.  33  p.  8®. 
Reglamentos  generales  de  sanidad  y  construcciones  para  las  ciudades  de  PanamA  y 
C61on.  Decreto  niimero  14  de  1913,  de  15  de  marzo.  PanamA,  Imp.  Nacional, 
1913.  42  p.  4®. 

Rosas  de  juventud  y  de  ilusion.  Prdlogo  de  Octavio  MAndez  Pereira.  [Por]  Gui¬ 
llermo  McKay.  PanamA,  Tip.  Modema,  1917.  93  (2)  p.  8®. 

Los  segundos  preludios.  [Por]  Ricardo  Miro.  Panama,  Tip.  Moderna,  1916. 
125  p.  8®. 

Tratado  de  canal  celebrado  entre  la  RepAblica  de  PanamA  y  los  Estados  Unidos  y 
Oficios,  1910.  17  p.  8®. 

PARAGUAY. 

Cuerpo  cAnsul  Paraguayo  y  extranjero.  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores.  [Asun- 
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Disposiciones  sobre  recompensas  y  penas  a  los  miembros  de  la  policfa  nacional.  (De¬ 
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Registro  Oficial.  (Repiiblica del  Paraguay.)  1869  to  1909, 1910, 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916. 
Asuncion.  12  vols.  8®. 
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Estado  actual  y  porvenir  de  la  industria  mfnera  en  los  departamentos  del  Sur.  Por 
Carlos  Basadre  y  G.  Lima,  Imp.  Americana,  1918.  Maps,  illus.  64  p.  8®. 
(Boletfn  No.  93,  del  Cuerpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del  Peru.) 

Informe  preliminar  de  irrigaciAn  de  las  Pampas  de  Chancay.  Por  Carlos  W.  Sutton 
y  Juan  N.  Portocarrero  y  C.  Lima,  Imp.  Torres  Aguirre,  1918.  Map.  24  p. 
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El  Peril  y  la  gran  guerra.  [Por]  Juan  Bautista  de  Lavalle.  Lima,  Imp.  Americana. 
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Los  petrAleos  del  Perd  y  de  Pennsylvania.  Por  Ricardo  A.  Deustua.  Lima,  San- 
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Mensaje  presentado  a  la  asamblea  nacional  por  el  Sefior  Presidente  de  la  Repd- 
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URUGUAY. 

Banco  de  Seguros  del  Estado.  Memoria  y  balance  correspondientee  al  ejercicio 
vencido  en  31  de  diciembre  de  1917.  Montevideo  (Imprenta  Nacional,  1918). 
14  p.  8°. 

Datos  estadfeticoB  sobre  el  movimiento  del  Puerto  de  Montevideo  en  el  primer  semes- 
tre  de  1918.  Montevideo,  Administracidn  nacional  del  Puerto  de  Montevideo, 
Oficina  de  trdfico,  Julio,  1918.  48  p.  4°. 

Defenea  aj^fcola.  Memoria  correBpondiente  al  afio  1917.  (MiniBterio  de  Industrias, 
ComiBidn  central  de  la  defenea  agrfcola.)  Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918. 
67  p.  8°. 

Diario  de  BCBioneB  de  la  H.  Cdmara  de  repreBentantes  .  .  .  Tomos,  249  &  250,  2  de 
junio  al  13  de  julio  1916;  TomoB  259,  260,  261,  262,  263,  febrero  8  a  julio  9  de  1918. 
Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  7  v.  4°. 

Diario  de  BCBioneB  de  la  H.  Convencidn  N.  ConBtituyente  de  la  RepubUca  O.  del 
Uruguay.  1917.  Tomo  4,  SesioneB  del  9  de  agoBto  al  25  de  octubre.  Montevideo, 
Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  536  p.  4°. 

EBtudioB  Bobre  la  fruticultura  nacional.  DeduccioneB  BacadaB  del  andliBis  qulmico- 
^icola  en  relacidn  con  las  cualidadeB  de  los  frutoB  y  las  induBtrias  derivadaB. 
Tercera  parte,  otras  frutas  comestibleB  y  hortalizaB.  Por  Juan  Puig  y  Nat- 
tino.  .  .  Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  97  p.  187  pis.,  fold,  tables.  8°. 
(Publication  No.  32,  Inspeccidn  nacional  de  ganaderfa  y  agricultura,  Minieterio 
de  Industria.) 

Leyes  de  organizacidn  y  de  arancel  consulares.  Nueva  reglamentacidn  anotada, 
concordada  y  amplijda  con  un  formulario  consular.  Por  el  c6nsul  del  distrito  de 
primera  claee  Constante  Fontdn  Femdndez.  Bajo  la  Direccidn  del  Dr.  Enrique 
E.  Buero,  Subeecretario  de  Estado  en  el  Departamento  de  Relaciones  Exteriores. 
Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  377,  Ixxiv,  278-767  p.  8®.  Map,  plates. 

Memoria  correspond iente  al  ano  1917  elevada  al  Ministerio  de  industrias  por  el  consejo 
S.  de  la  eneenanza  industrial.  Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  215  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  banco  hipotecario  del  Uruguay.  Correspond ierite  al  26®  ejercicio.  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Tip.  Modema,  1918.  73  p.  4®. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  exteriores.  Septiembre  de  1916  a  15  de  febrero 
de  1918.  Montevideo,  1918.  Ixii,  699  p.  8®. 

Oficina  de  cr4dito  publico.  Deuda  publica  de  la  Repiiblica  O.  del  Uruguay.  1917. 
obi.  4®.  13  p. 

Porvenir  del  derecho  publico  extemo.  De  la  justicia  intemacional.  Por  Federico 
E.  Acosta  y  Lara.  Montevideo,  editor  Claudio  Garcfa,  1918.  74  p.  8®. 

Primer  Congreso  de  expansion  econdmicTa  y  ensenanza  comercial  Americano.  A  cele- 
brarse  en  Montevideo  del  29  de  enero  de  febrero  de  1919.  Secciones  y  temas. 
Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  14  p.  8®. 

Principales  trabajos  realizados  por  la  Inspeccidn  Nacional  de  Ganaderfa  y  Agricultura 
y  BUS  dependenciaa  durante  el  ano  1917.  Resumen  de  la  memoria  anual  elevada 
al  Ministerio  de  Industrias.  Montevideo,  Imp.  Nacional,  1918.  22  p.  8®. 
(Boletfn  No.  33,  del  Inspectidn  Nacional  de  Ganaderfa  y  Agricultura.) 

Proyecto  de  constitucidn  sancionado  ...  15  de  octubre  de  1917  .  .  .  Montevideo 
Imprenta  Nacional,  1917.  45  p.  12®.  [Corrected  copy.  This  constitution  was' 
ratified  by  popular  vote  Nov.  25,  1918,  and  took  effect  Jan.  5,  1919.] 

Reglamento  intemo.  Banco  hipotecario  del  Uruguay,  Montevideo,  Tip.  Modema, 
1918.  100  p.  8®. 

Rclacidn  de  un  viaje  a  la  barra  del  Pirahy,  relacionado  con  la  pulverizacidn  del  carbdn. 
Informe  acerca  de  la  investigacidn  geoldgica  efectuada  en  la  repiiblica.  Informe 
referente  a  los  estudios  efectuados  de  laa  principales  cuencas  carbonfferas  de  Rfo 
Grande  del  Sur.  Por  Antonio  Llambfas  de  Olivar  .  .  .  Montevideo,  Imp. 
Nacional,  1918.  71  p.  8®.  (Boletfn  No.  3,  Institutodegeologfayperforaciones.) 

Resumen  anual  de  estaafstica  municipal.  Ano  15,  1917.  Montevideo,  Intendencia 
Municipal,  Direccidn  de  censo  y  estadfstica  de  Montevideo,  1918.  346  p.  4®. 

Resumen  de  la  memoria  correspond  iente  al  ano  1917.  Institute  nacional  de  agrono- 
mfa.  Montevideo,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  15  p.  12®. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  American  telephone  &  telegraph  co.  to  the  stock¬ 
holders  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1918.  New  York,  1919.  60  p.  8®. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Yearbook  No.  17,  1918.  Washington,  The 
.  .  .  Institution,  1919.  xvi,  331  m  4®, 

Food  investigation.  Report  of  Uie  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  canned  foods. 
Canned  salmon.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1919.  83  p.  8®. 
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Galusha  A.  Grow,  father  of  the  homestead  law.  By  James  T.  DuBois  and  Gertrude  S . 
Mathews.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.  front,  port,  xi, 
305  p.  pis.  8®. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York:  Export  trade  combinations.  Permitted  by  the 
Webb  law,  approved  April  10, 1918.  New  York,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  1918.  46  p. 
12®. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York:  Federal  revenue  act.  Complete  text  with 
reference  notes,  tables,  and  index.  New  York,  The  bank,  1919.  236  p.  8°. 

National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston:  An  introduction  to  the  Webb  Law.  An  act  to 
promote  export  trade  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  April  10, 1918.  Boston, 
The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  1919.  32  p.  8®.  (Shawmut  Series 
No.  109.) 

New  revenue  law.  Revenue  act  of  1918.  New  York,  Guaranty  trust  co.  of  New 
York,  [1919].  223  p.  12®. 

Principles  of  American  diplomacy.  By  John  Bassett  Moore  .  .  .  New  York,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  [1918].  xiv,  476  (1)  p.  8®. 

Report  of  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  to  the  Secretaiy  of  War.  (Annual  report.  War 
Department,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918.)  Washington,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1918.  xviii,  760  p.  8°. 

Speech  of  Hon.  Felix  Cordova  Ddvila  of  Porto  Rico  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  12,  1919.  Washington,  G.  P.  0.,  1919.  15  p.  8®.  Cover  title. 

Speeches  and  literary  contributions  at  fourscore  and  four.  By  Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
New  York,  1918.  front,  port.  409  p.  8®. 

Summary  of  the  report  on  reciprocity  and  commercial  treaties,  with  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  commission.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1919.  46  p.  8®. 

United  States  Library  of  ConOTess:  A  list  of  atlases  and  mt^applicable  to  the  World 
War.  Compiled  under  the  direction  of  Phil^  Lee  Phillips,  chief  Division  of 
Maps.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918.  202  p.  4®. 

United  States  revenue  act.  1918.  Annotated  and  indexed.  Passed  1919.  New 
York,  The  National  City  Co.,  1919.  95  p.  8®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Breviario  Galante  y  Rebelde.  Versos  en  noviembre  de  1918.  Antonio  Spinetti-Dini. 
Ejido.  Venezuela,  1918.  18  p.  12®.  Cover  title. 

Convenios  postales  de  Venezuela.  (Publicacidn  de  la  Direccidn  General  de  Esta- 
dfstica  y  Comunicaciones.)  Caracas,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1918.  151  p.  tables. 
4®. 

Discurso  de  Bolfvar  en  el  Congreso  de  Angostura,  15  de  febrero  de  1819.  Reproduc- 
ci6n  ordenada  por  el  Gobiemo  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de  Venezuela,  en  conmemo- 
racidn  del  primer  centenario  de  la  instalacidn  de  la  Asamblea.  Caracas,  1919. 
39  Q)  p.  front.  4®. 

- Translated  from  the  original  Spanish  by  Francisco  Javier  Y4nez.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Byron  S.  Adams,  [19191.  39  (1)  p.  front.  4®. 

Exposicidn  que  el  Gobemador  del  Distnto  Federal  presenta  al  concejo  municipal 
.  .  .  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914  y  1919.  Caracas.  5  pamphlets.  4®. 

R^lamento  de  la  escuela  de  art^  pl^sticas.  Edicidn  oficial.  Caracas,  Empresa  El 
Cojo,  1917.  24  p.  8®. 

Reglamento  de  la  escuela  de  farmacia.  Edicidn  oficial.  Caracas,  Empresa  El  Cojo, 
1917.  16  p.  8®. 

R^lamento  de  la  escuela  de  mMca  y  declamacidn.  Edicidn  oficial.  Caracas, 
Empresa  El  Cojo,  1917.  22  p.  8®. 

R^lamento  de  la  inspeccidn  oficial  de  la  instruccidn.  Caracas,  Tip.  Cosmos,  1917. 

26  p.  8®. 

R^lamento  general  del  Congreso  Venezolano  de  Medicina.  Caracas,  Tip.  Gutten- 
beig,  1917.  10  (1)  p.  8^. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

American  methods  in  foreign  trade.  A  guide  to  export  selling  policy.  By  George 
C.  Vedder.  First  edition.  New  "^rk,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  (Inc.),  1919. 
xii,  197  p.  8®. 

American  yearbook.  A  record  of  events  and  progress,  1918.  Edited  by  Francis  G. 
Wickware  .  .  .  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1919.  xviii,  850  p.  8®. 

Bibliography  of  foreign  trade  publications.  By  Herbert  Stanley  Shuey.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  The  Ten  Bosch  Co.  (1918).  77  p.  12®. 

Book  of  Duarte  Barbosa.  An  account  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  their  inhabitants,  written  by  Duarte  Barbosa.  Tranmated  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  text  .  .  .  Edit^  and  annotated  by  Mansel  Longworth  Dames  .  .  .  Lon¬ 
don,  The  Hakluyt  Society,  1918.  Ixxxv,  238,  xxxix  p.  8®.  Map. 
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Clasificaci6n  decimal  de  Melvil  Dewey.  Para  bibliotecas.  Tablaa  generales  com- 
pendiadaa.  Publlcadae  por  la  Oficina  Intemacional  de  Bibliografia  de  Bruselae. 
Traduccidn.  Mdxico,  Oncina  tip.  de  la  Secretaria  de  Fomento,  1900.  125  p.  8°. 
CoDciliag&o  intemacional.  A  sanc^^o  do  direito  intemacional.  Discurso  pelo  Sr. 
Elihu  Root,  1908.  TraducfSo  Portugueza  conforme  ao  texto  publicado  noa 
documentos  da  secgilo  americana  da  concilia^So  intemacional,  Julho,  1908. 
Coimbra,  Brazil.  Franca  Amado,  [1908].  15  p.  32°.  Cover  title. 

Cosmos:  La  base  de  una  paz  duradera.  Artfciilos  escritos  por  invitacidn  del  New 
York  Times.  Por  Co^os.  Traduccidn  autorizada.  New  York,  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1917.  ix,  150  p.  12°. 

Constitution  of  the  league  of  nations.  Text  of  the  plan  presented  to  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  at  Paris  and  the  addresses  delivered  before  the  conference  by  President 
Wilson,  L.  Leon  Bourgeois,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Primier  Orlando.  New  York, 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  1919.  23  p.  8°. 

Diccionario  terminoldgico  de  ciencias  mddicas  .  .  .  Dirigido  por  el  Dr.  Ledn 
Cardenal  .  .  .  Barcelona,  Casa  Editorial  P.  Salvat,  [1918].  1027  p.  4°. 

Exporters’  encyclopaedia.  Containing  full  and  authentic  information  relative  to 
shipments  for  every  country  in  the  world.  New  York,  Exporters’  Encyclopaedia 
Co.,  1918-19  edition.  1331  p.  8°. 

Filosoffa  constitucional.  Por  Jo84  Gil  Fortoul.  Madrid,  Editorial  American,  [1890]. 

293  p.  12°.  (Biblioteca  de  ciencias  polfticas  y  sociales.) 

Hakluyt  Society.  Prospectus  and  list  of  members,  with  index  to  publications. 
London,  1918.  xxxix  p.  8°. 

Hazell  annual  and  almanack  for  the  year  1919.  By  P.  A.  Ingram  .  .  .  London, 
Henry  Frowde,  1919.  liv,  996  p.  12°. 

Historio  del  derecho  de  minerfa  l^pano-americano  y  estado  de  la  legislacidn  de 
minas  y  petr61eo  en  Mexico,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile  y  Repdblica  Argentina.  Por 
Carlos  E.  Velarde  .  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  Tall,  grificoe  Argentines  de  L.  J.  Rosso 
yCla.,1919.  xviii,  216  p.  8°. 

Lucia  de  Miranda  6  la  conquista  trdgica.  Novela  histdrica  Americana.  Por  Ale¬ 
jandro  R.  Cinepa.  Barcelona,  Casa  editorial  Maucci,  [1919].  295  n.  8°. 
(Coleccidn  de  escritores  Americanos  dirig^da  por  Ventura  Garcia  Calderdn,  No.  6). 
La  misidn  de  los  Estados  Unidos  en  Amdrica.  Conferencia  en  la  Universidad  de 
Columbia,  New  York,  el  18  de  enero  de  1919.  New  York,  1919.  12  p.  8°. 
Office  National  des  Valeurs  Mobilidres.  ,  .  .  Annuaire  1913-14.  Paris,  [1914].  877 
p.  8°. 

Problems  of  reconstruction.  International  and  national.  Edited  by  Lindsay  Rogers. 
New  York,  American  Association  for  International  Conciliation,  Febmary,  1919. 
167  p.  12°.  (Publication  No.  135.) 

South  and  Central  American  trade  conditions  of  to-day.  New  and  revised  edition 
with  complete  information  to  1919.  By  A.  Hyatt  Verrill.  New  York,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  1919.  xii,  212  p.  8°. 

Who’s  who  in  1919.  An  annual  oiographical  dictionary,  with  which  is  incorporated 
“Men  and  women  of  the  time.”  London,  A.  &  C.  Black  (Ltd.),  [1919].  2,727  p. 
8°. 

World  shipping  data.  Report  on  European  mission.  By  Edward  N.  Hurley,  chair¬ 
man,  Unitra  States  Snipping  Board.  Washington,  March  1,  1919.  Cover  title. 
32  p.  9°. 

MAPS. 


Map  of  the  active  sugar  plantations  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  giving  the  names  and  show  * 
ing  the  location  of  all  centrals.  Published  by  the  Munson  Steamship  Lines, 
New  York,  1918.  Size,  10  x  28  inches. 

Map  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Published  by  I.  L.  Maduro,  jr.,  Panama.  Size, 
21  X  39  incnes.  No  date. 

Mapa  de  las  r^ones  agrfcolas  de  la  Repdblica  O.  del  Uruguay.  Montevideo, 
Oficina  de  estadfstica  agrfcola,  1917.  Size,  32  x  34  inches. 


PERIODICALS. 

[Not  heretofore  listed]. 

ARGENTINA. 

Biblioteca  del  Congreso  Nacional.  Boletfn.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly.  [Afiol,  No.  1; 
September,  1918.] 

La  Defensa  de  Chile.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

Inter-Nos.  La  Plata.  Daily. 
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La  Nueva  Epoca.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly. 

Nuestra  Tierra.  Buenos  Aires.  Monthly. 

Revisto  del  Ateneo  Hispano  Americano.  Buenos  Aires.  Quarterly. 

The  River  Plate  American.  Buenos  Aires.  Weekly.  [Vol.  I,  No.  1;  Feb.  8, 1919.] 
Sud  America.  Buenos  Aires.  Irr^ular. 

Tattersall.  Buenos  Aires.  Semimonthly. 

BRAZIL. 

Boletim  Agricola  de  Pernambuco.  Pernambuco.  Monthly. 

Boletim  da  Directoria  de  Industria  e  Commercio.  S.  Paulo.  Monthly. 

Jornal  de  Noticias.  Bahia.  Daily. 

A  Mundial.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Monthly. 

A  Politica.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

O  Republicano.  Itacuy.  Weekly. 

Revista  Contemporanea.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

0  Sete  de  Setembro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Weekly. 

CHILE. 

Anales  de  la  Universidad.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Bimonthly. 

El  Colona.  Angol.  Daily. 

COLOMBIA. 

El  Campesino.  Zipaquira.  Irregular. 

Revista  Contemporanea.  Cartagena.  Monthly. 

COSTA  RICA. 

La  Semana.  San  Josd.  Weekly. 

CUBA. 

Crdnica  M6dico-Quinirgica.  Habana.  Monthly. 

Cuba.  Habana.  Daily. 

Teatro  Cubano.  Habana.  Monthly.  [Ano  1,  No.  1;  Jan.  1,  1919.] 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

El  Tiempo.  Santo  Domingo.  Daily. 

ECUADOR. 

Revista  del  Centro  de  Estudiantes  de  Medicina.  Quito.  Monthly. 

GUATEMALA. 

Revista.  Totonicapam.  Weekly. 

La  Tribuna.  Guatemala,  Guatemala.  Daily. 

MEXICO. 

Boletin  Oficial.  Estado  de  Sonora.  Hermosillo.  Daily. 

Confederacidn  de  Cdmaras  de  Comercio.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

El  Estado  de  Colima.  Colima.  Irregular. 

El  Estado  de  Jalisco.  Guadalajara.  Daily. 

Figaro.  Monterrey.  Monthly. 

El  Liberal.  Saltillo.  Daily. 

Monitor  Comercial.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Weekly. 

Mundial.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Monthly. 

El  Observador:  Queretaro.  Daily. 

Periodico  Oficial.  Campeche.  Daily. 

Periodico  Oficial.  Guanajuato.  Irr^ular. 

Periodico  Oficial  del  Gobiemo  del  Estado.  Tlaxcala.  Daily. 

La  Prensa.  Pueblo.  Daily. 

PERU. 

Revista  Ciencias,  Letras,  Artes.  Huards.  Semimonthly. 

SALVADOR. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  Guerra.  San  Salvador.  Monthly. 

URUGUAY. 

La  Propiedad  Territorial.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 

Selecta.  Montevideo.  Monthly. 
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